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A HARVEST SERMON. 
BY WARNER SNOAD, 


The woods are russet golden. On the hill 
The busy hum of insect life is still; 
The dreamy softness in the air grows chill. 


The swallows’ nests are empty in the eaves; 
Her filmy web, dew-ge mmed, the spider weaves, 
Framed by Virginia creeper’s blood-red leaves. 


The harvest fields of all their wealth are shorn, 
The last rich load in triumph home is borne, 
And gleaners gather up the fallen corn. 


Not one of all those sheaves of gathered grain 
But feeds mankind, or, sown, lives on again; 
Not one amongst the gleaners toils in vain. 


No falling leaf from those great elms hard by, 
Drenched through by autumn mist, can aimless die, 
But feeds the nook where Spring’s first violets lie. 


Nor, sisters, is one fight for justice lost, 

Though thrashed and winnowed—to destruction 
tossed ; 

God works alike by sunshine and by frost. 


Strive for the right! Do battle brave and true! 
Fear not and faint not! For the end in view, 
Leave it with Him. Dead efforts live anew! 

— Woman's Penny Paper. 





—_——__—+oe-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


By recent acts of Congress, every male 
Indian over twenty-one years of age, who 
accepts an allotment of land in several- 
ty, becomes a voter. There will proba- 
bly be more than 20,000 such voters at the 
next election. We must cease to quote: 
“Lo, = poor Indian, whose untutored mind,” 

ete. 


Instead, the enfranchised Indian may take 
his stand proudly by the ballot-box and 
exclaim, pointing to Clara Barton or Alice 
Fletcher, ‘‘Lo, the poor woman who does 
not know enough to vote!” We do not 
grudge the Indian his admission to the 
privileges of citizenship. But is not there 
something a little inconsistent about let- 
ting in Red Dog and Spotted Tail, and 
barring out Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Livermore? 





~~ 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
W. C. T. U. in Chicago next week, the 
Franchise Department will have a table 
well supplied with franchise literature— 
the annual report of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
National Superintendent of Franchise, 
tracts, leaflets, the report of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, reports of Con- 
gressional Hearings on woman suffrage, 
etc. Subscriptions will be received for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Woman's Tribune 
and Woman’s Column, and there will be 
copies for distribution. 


ww 
e+ 





Annual meetings have just been held by 
the State Suffrage Associations of Penn- 
Sylvania, Minnesota, Rhode Island and 
Iowa, and by the Association of Collegiate 


8. A. s Meonanen of Woonsocket; vice-presi- 
dent, Alonzo Wardall, of Huron; secretary, 
M. Barker, of Huron; treasurer, Miss S. 
A. Richards, of Pukwana. Mrs. H. M. 
Barker was elected State lecturer and or- 
ganizer. ‘The officers-elect, with Mrs. 
Barker, J. H. Devoe, and W. Fielder, are 
to constitute the executive committee. 


| The society is to organize auxiliaries in 


each county and begin a vigorous cam- 
paign. 





a 


A mass-meeting was held in Chicago 
the afternoon of Oct. 25, in the interests 
of the woman’s department of the World’s 
Fair. Despite inclement weather, it was 
attended by two thousand women, while 
hundreds more were unable to gain en- 
trance. Mayor Cregier presided, and sev- 
eral prominent gentlemen made speeches 
eulogistic of women and their influence, 
ability, enterprise and public spirit. But 
the address of the occasion was made by the 


| dean of the Woman’s College of the North- 





western University, Miss Rena Michaels, 
who in eloquent and witty terms enumer- 
ated reasons why Chicago should be the 
place for the World’s Fair, crowning 
her argument with the declaration, ‘‘We 
say as women that the World’s Fair shall 
be held in the West, in the centre of the 
West, because the West represents the ad- 
vanced line in all the philanthropies in 
which women are engaged, as in co-educa- 
tion, the education of the future.” 


a 





The leaders in this woman’s movement 
in Chicago represent a diversity of inter- 
ests as well as an ‘advanced line” in the 
philanthropies. Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace is 
president of the Universalist Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Illinois Industrial 
School for Girls at Evanston, IIll., and has 
successfully managed several large enter- 
tainments for charitable purposes. Mrs. 


| Leander Stone has been president of the 


Young Women’s Christian Association for 
many years, and is also known as a writer. 
Mrs. Myra Bradwell is the well-known ed- 
itor of the Legal News, and was one of 
the first women to apply for admission to 
the bar. Mrs. John A. Logan has a na- 











| tional reputation as a writer and a woman | 


| of affairs. 


Mrs. James A. Mulligan is the 


| efficient commissioner of the United States 


| pension office in Chicago. 


Mrs. M. I. 


| Sandes is secretary of the executive com- 





mittee of the Industrial School for Girls, 
and has held important offices in the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 
ris is prominent in promoting charitable 
enterprises with her wealth and influence. 
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On the same day with this great and 
warmly encouraged meeting at Chicago, 
the Women’s National Industrial League 
of America met in Washington, D. C., and 


the youthful college career. The very 
fresh Freshmen and the very wise Sopho- 
mores mean no harm, but they need a 
deal of instruction; and one of the lessons 
they must learn is that the highest educa- 
tional advantages are opening in America 
to all Americans, irrespect ve of sex or 
previous condition.” 


Seven years ago, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania voted against co- 
education by a large majority. Now, 
there are only two adverse votes; and 
there has been a corresponding advance in 
public opinion. 
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A thoughtful article in the Union Signal, 
on the difficulties of the race question at 
the South, sums up its idea of the remedy 
as follows: 

“Common school education, and that 
compulsory, prohibition, social purity, and 
the educational ballot for all women and 
coming men, and twenty years hence every 
section floating the banner of these virtues 
shall be free from the conflict of races and 
other evils, for which they alone are the 
antidote. Intelligence and Morality. All 
other remedies are quack medicines.” 
o> o—____—__- 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether atttended the 
Kentucky W. C. 'T’. U. annual meeting, at 
Hopkinsville, expecting to speak on wom- 
an suffrage. But there had been very 
little discussion of the subject in that 





county, and it was feared that it would | 


prove distasteful to the brethren, and 
would seriously injure the temperance 
work in that locality. It was therefore 
decided to have no suffrage speech made 
under W. C. T. U. auspices. As the 
final session was about to close at 5 P. M., 
this request was sent in: ‘‘Many voters 
and citizens of Hopkinsville are very de- 
sirous to hear Mrs. Meriwether on the 
suffrage question. They ask, ‘‘Will she ad- 
dress them on that subject in the Court 
House this evening at half-past seven?” 
This petition was granted. The meeting 
was held. Every seat was filled, one-half 


wether and her lecture were most cor- 
dially received. 
— —+o+— — 


This is how four young Southern girls 


have carried the responsibilities of life. 
Four years ago their father, Mr. J. Withers 


| Clay, editor and owner of the Huntsville 
(Ala.) Democrat, was stricken with paraly- | 


| a clerk in the post-office. 


Mrs. Nelson Mor- | 


The youngest daughter, Elodie, was 
The eldest de- 


sis. 


| 





SOUTHERN WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. D. 


No. I. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The interesting résumé of the recent de- 
bate in the Georgia Legislature on the 
‘*Higher Education of Girls” in that State 
suggests a word on what may be called 


MAYO. 


the Southern States, as noted by myself 
in the journeyings and observations of a 
ten years’ *‘Ministry of Education” through 
all the sixteen States ever known as South- 
ern in the Unien. 

In passing, I would say, this debate, 
as reported, is a most hopeful indication 
of the advancing educational spirit in that 
State. Though one of the foremost of the 
Southern commonwealths in material ad- 
vancement, for reasons not necessary to 
discuss, in two important respects, Georgia 
has, so far, lagged behind her sisters. 
While the cities and several of the larger 
towns have established a creditable and, in 
some cases, excellent system of graded 
common schools for both races, the suc- 
cess of the common school in the open 
country has been, so far, unsatisfactory; 
the State, up to the present year, making 
a smaller appropriation, according to its 
valuation, for education, than any one of 
the sixteen; with possibly one or two 
exceptions. The present Legislature has 
made a decisive step forward; though in 
this, as in every Southern State, the criti- 
cal point is the support of the country 
common school, where nine-tenths of the 
children of the South must be educated. 
Some of your readers may be surprised, 
after the glowing representations of edu- 
cational affairs in a portion of our North- 
ern press, to learn that less than sixty 
per cent. of Southern children, between 
the ages of six and fourteen, are in aver- 
age attendance in common schools four 


~ | months in the year; while the percentage 
of the audience were men, and Mrs. Meri- | sd : : & 


voted her time to the care of her father. | 
Mr. Clay had been given up by the phy- | 


sicians, who said he had only a few days 
to live. Miss Mary, herself an invalid, 
tried massage and all the advanced meth- 
ods of treatment. She made a study of the 


| subject, and devoted herself entirely to her | 


adopted a resolution setting forth that | 


women were entirely ignored at the recent 
meeting of the National Board of Promo- 


tion to influence the selection of Washing- | , 
| had some trouble at first with the em- 


ton as the place for the World’s Fair, and 
decided to present a memorial to Congress 


and an address to the women of America | 


protesting against this injustice. 


| thanks of the League were tendered to the 


Chicago World’s Fair Board of Managers 


and advisory board in connection with 
it. As yet no action has been taken or re- 
ply made in reference to Miss Susan B. 
Anthony’s request of the New York Com- 


| mittee that one of the permanent build- 


| 


| 
| 


ings of the Fair should be appropriated to 
the women of the United States. So, in 
the important matter of recognition of 
women and their work, Chicago is far 
ahead. 
*o+ 

The petition of two hundred students of 
the University of Pennsylvania against 
the proposal to admit girls is meeting with 
merited ridicule from the press. The 
Philadelphia Ledger, in a long and excel- 


Alumnz. We publish this week the re- | jent editorial, contrasts the action of the 


ports of the Indiana W. S. A. and of the 
A. C. A. The other reports will appear 


next week. 
> 





At the last annual meeting of the Dakota 
W. C. T. U. as a Territorial Union, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted without a 
dissenting vote : 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the 
arent right of the ballot for woman, and that 


ment demand her en- 

t. e therefore consecrate our 

efforts to the accomplishment of this end the 
coming year. 





A State Equal Franchise Society was 
Organized at Huron, So. Dakota, October 
22d, with the following officers: president, 





students with that of the faculty, who 
have voted in favor of co-education 19 to 2, 
and draws the legitimate conclusion that 
the boys will be wiser after they have 
become men. The Ledger says: 


“If it is a good thing, good for them, 
good for organized society and good for 
the country that our men shall be liberally 
educated, it is equally good that women, 
the mothers of men and the trainers of 
their infancy, the moulders of their char- 
acter, shall be wise as they are good.” 

The Philadelphia Telegraph says: 

“The implied threat that the gallant 
young fellows will leave the university if 
their sisters are permitted to study there 
would be impertinent were it not so char- 
acteristic of the salad period incident to 


The | 


father. 
Clay has partially recovered. He is able 
to walk and to understand what is said to 
him, although he cannot write or speak; 
and Mary has grown strong and well. The 
other two girls, Virginia and Susie, brave- 
ly took charge of the paper. Miss Virginia 


ployés, who thought that they could do as 
they pleased now that a girl was at the 


| head of affairs; but she speedily brought 
She discharged those | 


order out of chaos. 


| who were rebellious, reorganized the office, 





for establishing a woman’s department did everything when necessary, from writ- 


ing the whole paper to setting type, and 
then went out as collector. She is said to 
have collected debts that no man could 
have collected, and she and her sister have 
made the Huntsville Democrat a success. 


—-% & e—- -—-— 


The W. C. T. U. of Melrose, Mass., has 
opened its seventh annual course of after- 
noon lectures. 
has a membership of 350 women and 150 
men (honorary members). It does all the 
temperance work there is to be done in the 
town. There are no saloons, and no 
licenses have ever been issued in Melrose. 
The Union looks after the temperance in- 
struction in the schools, maintains a vol- 
untary temperance school for the children 
outside the public schools, has constant 





The results have been that Mr. 


Massachusetts to-day. Here is the stand- 
ing argument for national aid to Southern 
education, without which a full third of 


| 


| course of cooking lessons at Wichita, Kan. 





CONCERNING WOMEN » 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewine has been giving a 


Mrs. HELEN M. Gouaar is lecturing in 
Nebraska to large audiences. 


Miss EMMA HARRIMAN has been made 
State Superintendent of Franchise for the 


the Woman’s Movement for Education in | W. C. T. U. of Southern California. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT is 
delivering a course of lectures on elemen- 
tary political economy at Queen’s College, 
London. 

Miss JENNIE GRATZ, of Winterset, Ia., 
won the highest honors at the Cincinnati 
College of Music, and was awarded a free 
scholarship valued at $300. 

Rev. Eviza Frye, of Wisconsin, re- 
cently-preached thirty-two times in four 
weeks. Miss Frye is a Methodist; and is 
holding daily meetings in her church at 
Maiden Rock. 

Miss KATE BRADBURY, an accomplished 
young lady who has done archzological 
and historical work for the English jour- 
nals, will accompany Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards throughout her American tour. 

INA D. COOLBRITH, the California poet, 
has been the Librarian of the Free Library 
of Oakland since 1874. Her life is said to 
have been a rare example of unceasing and 


| heroic self-sacrifice for the sake of those 


the coming generation in the South will ! 
| grow up in that illiteracy of which igno- 


rance of books is but one of the constitu- 


ents. 
In the higher education for white youth 


Georgia has done better. Her State Uni- 
versity, now in a state of revival, with its 
four branches, and the new School of Tech- 
nology in Atlanta, of which Dr. Hopkins, 
one of the foremost college men of the 
South, is president, are subsidized by the 
State; while the eight thousand dollars, 
formerly given annually to Atlanta Uni- 
versity for the industrial training of col- 
ored youth, has been withdrawn, from the 
unwillingness of Atlanta to comply with 
the statute forbidding public appropria- 
tions to ‘*mixed schools.” Beyond this 
the State has not gone; although several 
excellent free high schools for white boys 


| und girls are supported in the cities by 


This flourishing Union | 


local taxation. One reason why more has 
not been done for the higher education of 


white girls is the fact that several of the | . - 
| greatly in his preparations. 


denominational, academical, and collegiate 


schools of Georgia have been long and fa- | 


vorably known; those at Macon and Ath- 
ens, especially. Indeed, the Macon Insti- 
tution claims to have been the first in the 
country to grant a college diploma to girls. 
Every considerable town in the State has 
one or more of these denominational or 
private schools, that offer the secondary 


dependent upon her. 

Mrs. FLORA ELLICE STEVENS, in the Las 
Vegas Optic, conducts the only department 
in any newspaper in New Mexico devoted 
to the interests of women. She has edited 
this for three years, with wide apprecia- 
tion in the Territory. 

LADY SANDHURST is the first woman on 
whom the freedom of the city of Dublin 
has been conferred for three hundred 
years. The ancient city records, however, 
show that in old times it was bestowed 
upon a good many women, both Irish and 


of private attendance is not so great as in | English. 


Miss ELIZABETH YATES, whose recent 
address on ‘*Woman’s Sphere,” at the Maine 
W.C. T. U. convention, was received with 
great applause, has come to Boston to at- 


| tend the School] of Expression, from which 


| painting a portrait of Mr. 


| her parents in Philadelphia. 


she will graduate in the speakers’ course 
in May. 

Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT, who has been 
Henry James, 
will return to this country early this 
month, to spend part of the winter with 
She received 
an honorable mention at the Paris Expo- 
sition, the highest award paid to a woman 


| for oil painting. 


| invited. 


Miss CLARA BARTON has completed her 
work at Johnstown, and has returned to 
Washington, D. C. A public reception 
will be given her to-night at Willard’s 
Hotel, followed by a banquet, to which 
more than two hundred persons have been 
Commissioner Hines of the Dis- 
trict will preside. ; 

Mrs. Topp, the wife of the Amherst as- 


| tronomer who has gone to Africa to ob- 


helped her husband 
She read 


serve the eclipse, 


| every book concerning the coast to which 


the expedition was going, and read him 
selected passages daily. She also worked 


| up formulas and details of geography for 


him. 
Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 


| Woman Suffrage Association, told how 


and, sometimes, the higher education to | 


such as are competent to receive it. Simi- 
lar schools for boys abound, and Emory 


College, under its last three eminent presi- | 


dents, is held in high and deserved estima- 
tion. The weak side of Southern college 
life is the absence of good fitting schools. 
The war broke up those already estab- 
lished ; and the common-school system, in 


| the country, so far, offers no substitute. 


| schooling. 


lectures, distributes literature and circu- | 


lates petitions for woman suffrage. In 
addition, Mrs. Livermore has founded a 
course of monthly afternoon lectures, 


which she conducts herself, so that it costs | 
the W. C. T. U. nothing. Members of the | 


Union are admitted free; outsiders for 
fifteen cents. Among the lecturers en- 
gaged for the coming year are Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, Rev. Dr. Rexford, Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 


} 


Thus, the colleges of the South are flooded 
with pupils who can only receive the sec- 
ondary and often the higher elementary 
The situation, however, is im- 
proving, and nowhere in our country is 
found a more devoted and self-sacrificing 
body of superior teachers than in this class 
of schools, in all these States. 

The most pronounced feature in South- 
ern society, to-day, is what may be called 


“Old Abe,” the famous war eagle, passed 
his time after his retirement in laying eggs, 
to the astonishment of his keepers. She 


| called out much merriment by saying, in 


reference to the American eagle, ‘‘Gentle- 


| men, your eagle is a hen!” 


Mrs. CLARA M. WILLIAMS has been se- 
lected by the graduates of the New York 
Normal College as a suitable person to 
serve on the Board of Education in that 
city, and they have sent a petition to Mayor 
Grant asking for her appointment. Mrs. 


| Williams is a graduate of the Twelfth 


the Woman’s Educational Movement, — | 
the pushing upward of multitudes of the | 


more ambitious young women for the 
best schooling in their power to obtain. 
In a general way the Southern woman of 


Rev. Lysander Dickerman, Rev. Henry | the better class, in ante-bellum days, was 
G. Spaulding, Miss Mary B. Gage and | reasonably taught in schools. There were 


Mrs. Gov. Claflin. A variety of interest- 
ing topics will be treated. 


many academies for girls at home, while 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


| identified itself with the movement. 


Street School, and one of the early grad- 
uates of the college. The Normal College 
has graduated 4,384 young women, more 
than 2,000 of. whom are now teaching in 
the common schools. Miss Marguerite 
Merrington, President of the Normal Col- 
lege Alumnz, says: ‘‘When the question 
of appointing women on the School Board 
first arose, our Association immediately 
The 
untiring and faithfal work of the ladies who 
were then appointed has justified our be- 
lief in the principle. As there is still room 
for more, it seems fitting that the Associate 
Alumnz should have a representative on 
the board. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 


[Continued from First Page.) 
considerable numbers came North and 
others went abroad. But the constitution 
of society pried over the executive and so- 
cial, rather than the literary faculty, in 
woman. The planter’s wife was compelled 
to be a ruler and *‘mother in Israel” to the 
miscellaneous crowd that looked upward 
to her as queen in her dominion; and the 
executive training thus obtained was a 
strong element in the social success for 
which this class of Southern women were 
distinguished. But the slave-owning fam- 
ilies never included one-third the white 
population, and the school opportunities 
for girls outside the leading class, save in 
exceptional cases, were very limited. The 
vast majority of Southern schools were 
suspended during the war, and one of the 
most serious drawbacks to Southern prog- 
ress, to-day, is the condition of multitudes 
of people whose school years fell between 
1860 and 1870, and who were forced to 
enter life with but a meagre outfit of the 
great American chance. 

These facts explain the situation during 
the past twenty years. With the close of 
the war the old colleges and schools for 
white students were largely revived. Fol- 
lowing the example of Gen. Lee, great 
numbers of the leading military men be- 
came school-masters, college professors 
and presidents. Whatever may be said of 
the Southern “Brigadier” in Congress, the 
Brigadier in the school-room has been a 
notable success. ‘To-day, the colleges and 
higher schools for boys through the South 
are more numerous, better in all respects 
except financial, and more steadily im- 
proving than ever before. 
training their students in disloyal theories, 
and in methods are rapidly conforming 
to the most approved ideas in all similar 
institutions. ‘Tulane University, in New 
Orleans, combines the industrial and aca- 
demic ideas in education more thoroughly 
than any American university, and Boston 
is there represented by half a dozen of her 
able men; with one woman, as. professor, 
in the Sophia Newcomb Annex for Girls. 

The almost complete impoverishment of 
the leading families of the South by the 
war made ‘‘daily bread”’ the leading ques- 
tion everywhere. We at the North were 
pretty well instructed concerning the zeal 
of Southern womanhood in what stood to 
them for a cause worthy of every sacri- 
fice. Of the extent of the sacrifice we are 
almost ignorant, even to-day. Whether 
our Northern women would have met a 
calamity so overwhelming with less com- 
plaint, or have faced an almost desperate 
situation more bravely, we are not disposed 
to say. We trust nofuture body of Amer- 
ican women will be called to a style of 
housekeeping more beset with trials, sor- 
rows and almost unbearable exasperations 
than the mass of Southern housekeepers, 
even now. 
the revived and new private and denomi- 
national schools for girls could only be 
drawn from the educated class. The es- 
tablishment of the common school, for the 
first time in most of these States, created 
a prodigious demand for teachers. The 
necessities and opportunities pressing upon 


the Southern boy swept almost every com- | 


petent youth very early into ‘the strug- 
gle for existence.” The enterprising 
young men left the open country, in great 
numbers, thronged the cities and new vil- 
lages, and it is said more than a million 
of them have gone to the Northern cities, 
the Northwest and the Pacific slope, with- 
in twenty years. And, while a limited 
class of admirable young educational men 
have come up in all grades of schools, the 
poor salaries still paid are driving into 
business or sending to Northern institu- 
tions great numbers sadly needed at home. 

Here was the Southern woman’s great 
educational opportunity. From every 
grade of society came up the army of 
Southern white girl-children and youth, 
crowding every school-house, like Oliver, 
“tasking for more.’ With occasional ex- 
ceptions it was impossible that Northern 
‘teachers should be called to these places. 
The mass of girls, outside the leading class, 
had no fitness, and the great burden fell 
on the educated women of these sixteen 
States. The book will yet be written, 
more thrilling than any romance, setting 
forth the splendid and truly American 
way in which these women met the call 
and gave themselves to the work of the 
teacher in every variety of schools. In 
Charleston, head and front of the great re- 
volt, the excellent colored public schools 
are still taught by Southern women, not 
unfrequently representing well-known 
families, and still the lack of good colored 
teachers holds both men and women of 
the white race in similar positions. I 


have never seen more beautiful Christian . 


devotion than in the teachers of schools 
of this description. The country common 
school for white children is now almost 
entirely in the hands of women. Earlier 
, in the movement many ladies of the best- 
known families were so engaged. Ina 
week's travel in one State, I found the 


They are not | 


Of course, the teachers for | 
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widows and daughters of two governors 
and several distinguished generals teach- 
ing in public and private schools, on wages 
that would be scorned by good servants 
in our Northern cities. Even now, when 
| the teaching corps has been reinforced by 
the schooling of the past twenty years, 
large numbers of superior women of the 
| older families are still found, especially in 
| the schools for girls. The families of 
| Gen. Stuart, in Virginia; of Gen. Polk, 
| Sargeant S. Prentiss, and a near relative 
of Jefferson Davis, are representative 
| cases. Indeed, the Southern situation in 
this respect reminds me strongly of my 
| own experience, in New England, fifty 
years ago, when the daughters of the lead- 
ing families taught the New England 
schools, and went forth to the new West, 
bearing the torch of instruction. 
[To be continued. ] 
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INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant toa call signed by the officers 
of the Indiana W. 5. A. and the National 
W.5S. A. of Indiana, a State convention 
was held in the Christian Church at Rush- 
ville, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 and 
11, 1889. The convention was the annua] 
meeting of the Indiana National Associa- 
tion. But as it was to be the first State 
suffrage meeting since the union of the Na- 
tional and the American Associations, it 
was considered a fitting occasion also for 
| a joint convention, with a view to the 
| union so strongly desired by the leading 

suffragists of the State. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the offi- 
| cers having the preparations for the con- 
vention in charge, to secure the attend- 
ance, from ali parts of the State, of a large 
and representative body of delegates. 
These efforts, however, were unsuccessful. 
Only twenty-five names were enrolled, and 
only twenty-two delegates took part in the 
election of officers, and other important 
proceedings of the convention. Several 
strong local societies, which could not be 
| represented by the full quota of delegates 
privileged to vote, sent proxies, which 
Mrs. Gougar, the presiding officer, decided 
could not be used. 

In the absence of Mrs. Gougar, the con- 
vention was formally opened Thursday 
afternoon by Mrs. Mary 8. Armstrong, of 
Kokomo, first vice-president of the old In- 
diana W.S. A. Brief remarks were made 
by Miss peer, on suffrage literature, 
by Mrs. L. May Wheeler and others. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, by request, spoke of 
the International Council in Paris, and de- 
scribed the lively interest taken in politics 
by French and English women. 

After the adjournment of the convention 
Thursday afternoon, a meeting of the offi- 
cers of the Indiana National W. S. A. was 
held. It was unanimously decided to rec- 
ommend the union, and the method of 
choosing candidates for the offices was dis- 
cussed. A suggestion of Mrs. Gougar, that 
a nominating committee be recommended, 
was agreed upon, with the proviso that the 
committee be composed of one delegate 
from each society or locality represented, 
| each delegation to choose its own repre- 
sentative. 

Mrs. Gougar was the principal speaker 
Thursday evening. Her address was bril- 
liant, and for the most part a telling effort 
for suffrage. The closing portion, how- 
ever, aroused some antagonism by its 
strong coloring of third party feeling. 





| liarly happy remarks made an excellent 
| impression. 

A joint executive meeting of the boards 
of the two State societies was held Friday 
' morning. Four members of the Indiana 
National—Mrs. Gougar, Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. 
J.R. Woods, and Miss Cardwill—and three 
members of the Indiana W. 8. A.—Mrs. 
Mary S. Armstrong, Mrs. L. May Wheeler, 
and Mrs. Georgie Wright—were present. 
The recommendations in regard to the 
| union and the nominating committee, pro- 
posed by the board of the Indiana National, 
were concurred in. A minority, however, 
of the joint. committee, including the presi- 
dent, who had reversed her opinion, pre- 
ferred nominations by informal ballot. 

A business meeting, to which the public 
were invited, occupied Friday morning. 
In the absence of Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, the president of the Indiana 
W. 5S. A., Mrs. Gougar, the president of 
the Indiana National W. 8S. A., presided at 
all the sessions of the convention. Miss 
Mary #&. Cardwill was made secretary pro 

tem. 
| The meeting was opened by prayer by 


Miss Mary E. Cardwill was appointed 
chairman of a committee on credentials, 
with the privilege of choosing other mem- 
bers. The recommendations for the union 
and the nominating committee were pre- 
sented by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chair- 
man of the board meetings. The union 
was readily effected, without a dissenting 
voice, and the name of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association was adopted. The 
convention also unanimously agreed that 
the united State Society should be auxil- 
iary to the National-American Association. 

The recommendation in regard to a nom- 
inating committee was opposed by Mr. 
Sylvester Johnson, of Indianapolis, who 
moved to substitute nominations by in- 
formal ballot. He was supported, in the 
discussion which followed, by Mrs. R. T. 
Brown, Miss Mollie Hay andothers. Mrs. 
Sewall, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler spoke strongly in favor of the 
nominating committee. Mr. Johnson’s 
motion was carried by a rising vote of 
eleven to seven. It was understood, how- 
ever, that there would be a free discussion 
of the merits of the candidates before the 
formal] vote was taken. 

The following committee on resolutions, 
consisting of one member from each so- 








Miss Anthony followed, and in a few pecu- | 





Mrs. Caroline C. Hodgin, of Richmond. | 





ciety and locality represented, was ap- 
pointed by the president: 

President—Mrs. Mary 8S. Armstrong, Kokomo. 

Chairmen—Mrs. EM. Seward, Bloomington ; 
Mrs. Alice Clarke, Vincennes; Mrs. R. T. Brown, 
Indianapolis; Mrs. A. A. Truitt, Muncie; Mrs. 
C. C. Hodgin, Richmond; Mrs. Sallie A. Dale, 
Rushville ; Miss Louisa Wickersham, New Castle ; 
Miss Mary E. Cardwill, New Albany; and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. 


A carefully prepared report, read b 
Mrs. J. R. Wood, treasurer of the Indiana 
National, showed that society to have a 
debt of about one hundred dollars. Mrs. 
Georgie Wright, treasurer of the old Indi- 
ana W. 8. A., reported a very small amount 
of money in the treasury, and no debt. 
The question of assuming the debt of the 
Indiana National created some discussion, 
but it was finally decided that the union 
involved the acceptance, by the united as- 
sociation, of all responsibilities and liabil- 


ities of the two associations from which it 
was formed. A call for contributions re- | 


sulted in gifts and pledges to the amount 
of fifty-seven dollars. 


The first business of the convention Fri- | 


day afternoon was the election of officers. 
Credentials were examined, the roll called, 
and Miss Mollie Hay and Mrs. Hattie E. 
Merrill were appointed tellers. ‘he dis- 


cussion which was expected to follow each 
nomination was ruled out of order by the | 


president. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: For president, Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar received thirteen votes on the sec- 


ond ballot; Mrs. E. M. Seward, nine. For | 
vice-president, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace was | 
elected, by a two-thirds vote, on the sec- | 


ond ballot. For secretary, five ladies were 
nominated on the first ballot, Mrs. E. M. 
Seward and Mrs. Ida A. Harper securing 
the largest percentages of the votes cast. 
All declined the nomination. Two more 
ballots were taken, and Mrs. Caroline C. 
Hodgin was elected, receiving eleven out 
of nineteen votes cast. For treasurer, Mrs. 


Hattie E. Merrill was elected by a vote of | 


sixteen to four on the second ballot. For 
chairman of the executive committee, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall received two-thirds of 
the votes on the first ballot, but declined 
the office. 
the election of Mrs. E. M. Seward by six- 
teen out of nineteen votes cast. For su- 
perintendent of press work, Miss Mary E. 
Cardwill received sixteen out of nineteen 
votes cast, but declined the office. Mrs. 
Georgie Wright was elected by a vote of 
tifteen out of seventeen on the third ballot. 
The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was read by the chairman, Mrs. Mary 
S. Armstrong, and with slight amendment 
was accepted. 
full suffrage was offered by Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler, and was made the first of the 
resolutions forming the platform. 


Resolved, That the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association is in favor of and advocates the prin- 


ciple of full and complete enfranchisement of | 


women, under both State and National Govern- 
ments. 

Resolved, That this Association will work to 
secure from our next Legislature a law to extend 


to woman the right to vote at all municipal elec- pitiously with a pleasant episode. A 


| beautiful banner, the gift of its maker, 


tions. 

Resolved, That this Association rejoices in the 
increasing number of friends of woman suffrage 
elected to Congress and the State Legislature. 

Resolved, That this Association demand from 
the Governor and the next Legislaiure a law rais- 
ing the ‘‘age of protection’’ to eighteen years. 

Resolved, That this Association urge the Gov- 
ernor and the next Legislature to appoint women 
on Boards of all benevolent and penal institutions 
of the State. 


committee. The two members favoring 
the resolution were granted the privilege 
of bringing in a minority report, but did 
not do so. 

A letter from the Richmond Society, 


read by Mrs. Hodgin, containing the fol- | 
| lowing beautiful tribute to Dr. Mary F. | 
| Thomas, was, 


by a rising vote, made 
unanimous as the sentiment of the conven- 
tion: 

“Our dear friend, sister, mother, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, has passed from works to reward. She 
labored earnestly and incessantly for the up- 
building and broadening of woman’s sphere, in 
many ways. 


was our guide, counsellor and friend. 


work in this State to her persevering energy and 
faithfulness in what she believed to be right. 
May we who are left to work for the elevation of 
womanhood, do so with earnestness. And may 
we be so led by our heavenly Father that our 
daily lives may be worthy of imitation.” 

Resolutions were re in memory of 
the late Mrs. Eliza J. Hamilton, of Fort 
Wayne: 

Resolved, That in the death of our co-worker 
and friend, Mrs. Eliza J. Hamilton, this Con- 
vention realizes and deplores the great loss sus- 
tained by the world, by woman and by woman’s 
cause. 

Resolved, That the sincerest sympathy of the 
Convention be tendered to her bereaved family. 


The report of the superintendent of the 
press for the Indiana National was read 
and accepted with a vote of thanks, and 
ordered made a part of the official re- 
port of the proceedings. In the unavoid- 
able absence of the secretary of the In- 
diana National, Mrs. Ida A. Harper, her 
report was read by Mrs. Sewall. In re- 
ferring to the comparative inactivity of 
suffrage work in Indiana during the past 

ear, because of the political campaign, 

rs. Harper said: 

‘*While we may not see any direct effect 
upon our cause from all this excitement, 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that this very 
experience has been of the greatest value 
in arousing in women a desire to express 
their convictions in the only manner in 
which they can have any direct effect; 
viz., through the ballot. The last cam- 
paign was highly educational. It was 
conducted upon the plane of argument, 
and the people made such a study of the 
issue as never was done before. In these 
deliberations women took a prominent 
part. They turned out en masse to the 
public discussions, and never in any pre- 
vious campaign were there so many dis- 
tinguished women on the platform. In 
1892 the participation of women will be 
still more general, and every year will 














The second ballot resulted in | 


In our association here, we feel | 
that we have sustained an irreparable loss. She 
g We feel 

that we owe much of the progress of the suffrage | 











for the exer- 
t franchise. The day 
approaches when we shall enter into the 
possession of our rights. Our united and 
persistent effort hasten the coming of 
that day, but it is coming as surely as the 
mighty revolutions of earth will to- 
morrow morning bring us face to face 
with the rising sun. ... The fact that 
needs more strongly than all others to be 


Y | impressed upon women is the necessity of 


united and vigorous action in their own 
behalf. ... We have made slight gains 
and no losses the past year. It rests with 
you whether the cause shall receive a 
fresh impetus the coming year.” 

This report was approved, and a vote of 
thanks given to Mrs. Harper for her faith- 
ful and efficient work as secretary of the In- 
diana National Association. 
one hundred dollars a year had been voted 
to the secretary at the annual meeting of 
the Indiana National, May, 1888. ‘This 
salary, due for a year and a half to Mrs. 
Harper, she generously made a donation 
of to the Association. 

Verbal reports of different local societies 
were given by delegates representing 
them. Mrs. Alice Clarke, president of the 
Vincennes Association, reported her socie- 
ty in good working order, and wielding an 
effective influence for suffrage in that city 
by — regular meetings and aggressive 
work. 


The Kokomo Society was reported by | 
| Mrs. Mary 8S. Armstrong as having a 
membership of one hundred, representing | 
Be- | 


the best social element of the place. 
sides its interesting meetings and *‘socials,”’ 
it has made itself felt as a factor in suf- 
frage work, by securing suffrage lectures, 
distributing suffrage literature, and by 


using other effective means for the ad- | 
| vancement of the cause. 


It is the banner 
society of the State. 

Mrs. A. A. Truitt reported the Muncie 
Society in a flourishing condition. 

The Richmond Society, reported by Mrs. 
Caroline C. Hodgin, is one of the most 
faithful 
tinues its meetings and work for the cause 
from year to year. 

The New Albany Society, through its 


representative, Mary EK. Cardwill, reported | 


interesting meetings, a fine public lecture 
course last winter, and the establishment 
of a free kindergarten, Educational and 
Industrial Association. 

Mrs. Sewall spoke of the good work in 
all directions accomplished for suffrage by 
the Indianapolis Society, now quiescent, 


yet still composed of strong timber in | 
| such abundance as to be a reserve force 
A resolution advocating 


of great power, ready for active work 
when its services might be specially 
needed. 

A good report of the Bloomington Soci- 


ety was given by Mrs. E. M. Seward, 


who also spoke briefly of her own work 
as district organizer, and of her efforts for 
suffrage in general throughout the State, 
by parlor meetings, work at the State 
Fair, and iv other ways. 

Friday evening’s exercises opened pro- 


Mrs. Maria Hayes McHenry, of Merom, 
Ind., was presented in a few fitting and 
eloquent words by Mrs. E. M. Seward. 


The first address, Friday evening, was | 
| given by Miss Anthony. 


It was one of 
her best efforts, and abounded in wit, in- 


teresting and pertinent reminiscences and | 


incontrovertible argument. A fine vocal 


| - ; > j € « 
A resolution endorsing “that political | solo by Mr. Miller, of Rushville, and a | 


party which most largely and openly sup- | 
ports woman suffrage” was tabled by the | 


song by the church choir and audience, 
added greatly to the evening's entertain- 
ment. 
Sewall closed the proceedings of the con- 
vention. Mrs. Sewall surpassed herself 
in logic, irony, originality and brilliancy 
in presenting and refuting the modern 
arguments against woman suffrage. She 
received the closest attention and warm 
praise from her large audience. Mrs. 
Sewall was elected the delegate to the 


convention of the National American As- | . > ema 
| nothing by investigation.” 


In response to a cordial invitation ex- | 


sociation in Washington next January. 


tended by Mrs. Mary Armstrong in behalf 
of her local society, the convention by a 
rising vote decided that the Association 
should meet next yearat Kokomo. A sim- 


Truitt in behalf of the Muncie Society. 


tertained by citizens of Rushville, and car- 
ried away with them the kindest remem- 
brances of the little city and its inhabi- 
tants. 
especially—were well attended, and much 
good sged was undoubtedly sown. 
Mary E. CARDWILL, 
Sec’y of the Convention. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Will you permit me to add a few words 
to the letter which appears in your num- 
ber of Sept. 14? My statements about Mr. 
Gladstone and the suffrage are not mat- 
ters of opinion but of fact; and facts are 
not created by my political disapproval of 
him. But what first turned me against 
Mr. Gladstone years before he went over 
to Home Rule was his conduct about the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. When obliged 
to give an answer, he acknowledged that 
they were vicious in principle; and also 
that he, as a member of the Government 
which first passed them, had a responsi- 
bility for the evil they were doing. Yet 
during fifteen years of the most painful 
struggle which good women and men were 
ever engaged in, he gave us no help, no 
countenance, no sympathy; he promoted 
supporters of the Acts; he did not even 
give us a vote till the fight was virtually 
over, and the House of Commons, by an 
overwhelming majority, had decreed their 
repeal. My respect for Mr. Gladstone 
died out during that struggle. 

If he has ever said a good word for suf- 
frage except that statement in 1871 to which 





A GalAry Of | ood dead, to whem weniee Owe gratitude 


societies in the State, and con- | 


An address by Mrs. May Wright | 


The meetings—the night meetings | 








Ihave already alluded, it is news to me. 
Is it likely that he has said any such thing 
when an active worker, reading all sorts 
of London and provincial newspapers, ang 
acquainted with all the leading suffrage 
workers, has never heard of it? 

We owe nothing to him about municipal 
suffrage either. In England it was gained 
chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Jacob 
Bright; in Scotland, of Dr. Cameron; jn 
Belfast, of Sir James Corey; none of them 
holding office, and none of them receiving 
official help. Mr. Gladstone may accept 
it, as other people do, but that is all. 

Our cause is making way by its own in- 
trinsic merit; but the list of men, living 


does not contain the name of Mr. Glad- 
stone. ISABELLA M. 8. Top. 
Belfast, Sept. 27, 1889. 
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MRS. WALLACE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, who has been 
lecturing this month in Mississippi, has ad- 
vocated woman suffrage in the strongest 
and clearest manner; and, contrary to the 
expectations of many, the people of that 
far Southern State received the doctrine 
gladly. The Mississippi White Ridboner 
says ‘The reports from every point are en- 
thusiastic,” and quotes a number of very 
appreciative notices from different places, 

A gentleman from one point writes: 


‘“‘She has made a deep and enduring im- 
pression here, and, = to say, on the 
suffrage question. Would it not be well to 
keep lecturers in the field every four or 
five months? It would educate and in the 
end convert the State.” 


A private letter from another place says: 


“Mrs. Wallace’s lecture on woman suf- 
frage I have heard pronounced by several 
intelligent persons the ablest speech they 
ever listened to.” 

A Vicksburg correspondent says: 


‘*Most of the best people were present, 
drawn by curiosity to hear the ‘Mother 
of Ben Hur,’ and for two hours they were 
held speijbound, so stirless that a coming 
sneeze agonized me and startled the house. 
From different sources I have the opinions 
of the most diverse characters and intel- 
lects, and without a single dissent. All 
were convinced by arguments absolutely 
incontrovertible. One distinguished law- 
yer avowed himself an advocate of the bal- 
lot for woman henceforth; another said 
her arguments were unanswerable, though 
his instincts were against her position. 
The second lecture drew such an audience 
that the seating capacity of the Methodist 
church was inadequate. The Methodist 
and Baptist ministers helped us royally.” 


The Vicksburg Evening Post says: 


‘This eminent lady delighted two large 
audiences with her eloquence. Saturday 
evening, at the Opera House, she spoke on 
‘The Ballot in the Hands of Woman,” with 
such clearness of argument, conciseness 


of statement, and multitude of facts, that * 


we failed to find, at the close of her lecture, 
one person who disagreed with her.” 

At Natchez, Mrs. Wallace was intro- 
duced as follows by the venerable Presby- 
terian minister, Rev. Jos. B. Stratton, who 
has been pastor there for more than forty 
years : 

‘*‘We have among us this distinguished 
lady, who will speak on a subject to which 
we are not much accustomed; but an in- 
telligent, unprejudiced mind is willing to 
weigh carefully all phases of public 
thought. ‘The truth is of God, and loses 


Mrs. Wallace had been sitting before 


| the large audience, uncertain what to say 


to them, knowing how unacceptable the 


' subject of woman suffrage might be. When 
ilar invitation was extended by Mrs. A. A. | 


she rose she said: ‘**My friends, before ! 


ak ; i broth- 
‘The delegates were most hospitably en- | supe 900, Senet aa anes oe 


er who has spoken to the heart of a cow- 
ard ;” and then she told them of the shrink- 
ing she had felt. 


A Presbyterian Elder and old-time Demo- 
crat writes to the White Ribboner, from 
Fayette, of Mrs. Wallace’s address at that 
place: 


“To say it was a good speech is not ex- 
pressing it properly. It was a great speech. 
In this region we have not been suffragists, 
but she soon made it plain we could not 
answer the arguments in its favor; and if 
indeed there is a reserve force of purity 
and morality in woman suffrage to coul- 
teract the degraded condition of the frab- 
chise in these States, why, Heaven send it 
along to-morrow, say we, for as yet we 
see no prospect of relief from any other 
quarter. In the meantime, we thank the 
W. C. T. U. for sending this lecturer t? 
speak tous. The ancient despot offered 4 
fortune to any one who would provide him 
anew pleasure. They, at their own cost, 
and without any solicitation, have awak- 
ened amongst us a new and most surpris- 
ing sentiment. We have to feel that 4 
woman can take the field in behalf of 4 
principle, and, not content with equalling, 
can excel the stronger sex in vigor ° 
thought and power of logic. Men usually 
think woman highly intuitive, but not 
poe | argumentative. Must we yield her 
equality in this also, and admit there is in- 
deed no sex in intellect? 

‘“*It used to be thought practice was nec 
oS form an orator. Demosthenes 
declaimed his speeches in cellars at mid- 
night, and Cicero studied elocution in 
Athens; but when and where, except 
the last decade, did women learn the art 
of holding down a crowd of strangers: 
They seem indeed to have sprung into full 
perfection without waste of time, as most 
new inventions are patented precisely 9 
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the moment there 
mand for them. 
“Now, We say, se 
this kind of lectur 
envconttiie ple 
what is good—and 
js bad, too. If you 
ed to prohibition : 
as well, pass roun 
mores, ‘in quick s 
uarantee them a 
fod-speed as they 
This again sugg¢ 
next State to gran 
women, on an ed 
may very well be « 


A KANSAS LA 
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Mrs. J. M. Kell 
ney-general of Kat 
State an interestip 
Suffrage in Kansas 
the following pass: 


Kansas men are ¢ 
the chivalry which 
there is in woman’ 
tects the weakness. 

Women are now 
pal affairs are co 
not abused the tru: 
inthem. With the 
increased sense of 
zens. Life has dut 
the right to claim 
or complain of its 
lects or refuses to : 

It is the duty of 
as it is of men, to | 
to the best method 
ernment; under ou 
is done by the ball 
all moral question 
en are good, nor be 
but because both hi: 
bilities which neith 
other. For this re 
other, women shor 
Then, if one woma 
influence she may 
tain political resul 
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her own personal vy 
another prefers tc 
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do so will still be h 

There is no degr: 
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casting of a ballot 
est in good govern 
pre-established sta 
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Municipal suffrag 
It has secured for v 
spect of men whos 
ing. It is gaining 
those who have be« 
fore. In fact, the 
have been such as 
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One thing has be 
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the moment there seems the greatest de- | 
mand for them. ‘ 

“Now, we say, send around some more of 
this kind of lecturer. We area docile and 
susceptible ple, easily influenced by 
what is good—and once in awhile by what 
js bad, too. If you want this State convert- 
ed to prohibition and mayhap to suffrage 
as well, pass round your Lathrops, Liver- 
mores, in quick succession, and we will 

uarantee them a rousing welcome and a 
fod-speed as they go.” 

This again suggests the thought that the 
next State to grant municipal suffrage to 
women, on an educational qualification, 


may very well be a Southern one. 
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A KANSAS LADY ON MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRA 


Mrs. J. M. Kellogg, wife of the attor- 
ney-general of Kansas, contributes to Our 
State an interesting article on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage in Kansas,” from which we glean 
the following passages: 


Kansas men are chivalrous, but theirs is 
the chivalry which recognizes the strength 
there is in woman's nature, while it pro- 
tects the weakness. ; 

Women are now voters so far as munici- 
pal affairs are concerned. They have 
not abused the trust or confidence reposed 
inthem. With the privilege has come an 
increased sense of responsibility as citi- 
zens. Life has duties, and no woman has 
the right to claim the protection of law, 
or complain of its inefficiency, who neg- 
lects or refuses to assist in its upholding. 

It is the duty of conscientious women, 
as it is of men, to express their views as 
to the best methods of securing good gov- 
ernment; under our. political system this | 
is done by the ballot. And this is true of 
all moral questions, not because all wom- 
en are good, nor because all men are bad, 
but because both have individual responsi- | 
bilities which neither can shoulder for the 
other. For this reason, if there were no 
other, women should have full suffrage. 
Then, if one woman prefers to use what 
influence she may possess, to secure cer- 
tain political results—either good or bad, 
the principle is the same—and clinch it by 
her own personal vote, she can do so. If 
another prefers to take more time and 
scatter her influence farther, the right to 
do so will still be hers. 

There is no degradation in being a citi- 
zen and casting a vote. Are women so 
much worse than men that the simple 
casting of a ballot or the taking an inter- 
est in good government, should lower the 
pre-established standards of right and de- 
cence 

Municipal suffrage has proven a success. 
It has secured for women the increased re- 
spect of men whose respect is worth hav- 
ing. It is gaining in favor even with 
those who have been opposed to it hereto- 
fore. In fact, the workings of the law 
have been such as to remove the objec- 
tions which many people have hitherto 
entertained. ‘The same Legislature which 
passed the municipal suffrage law, also 
passed another law prohibiting any one 
from distributing tickets or remaining 
standing within fifty feet of the polls dur- 
ing the hours that the polls are open. 
This does away with voting crowds. We 
know of no instance where a woman has 
met with or provoked any disrespectful | 
treatment at the polls. 

One thing has been noticed in regard to 
the women’s vote, and that is the peculiar- 
ity of many women to consider a man’s 
moral fitness for an office along with any 
other qualifications he may have; and, as 
between two candidates having equal qual- 
ifications, except in the matter of morality, 
women are apt to vote for the person of 
the highest moral character. This state- 
ment is especially true in the matter of 
temperance. The very fact that women 
can vote if they wish makes it necessary 
for the powers that be to exercise more 
care in the choice of candidates. 

The “bad women” vote has never 
troubled us. In most of our largest cities, 
where it had been expected and prophe- 
sied by many that this vote would over- 
balance the vote of all good women, the 
result has been the opposite. Most of 
these cities have elected tickets which were 
understood to represent the best elements. 

Asarule, women have not sought office. 
They have rather avoided it, preferring to 
cast their strength along with that of the 
male vote, in trying to elect to office per- 
sons representing the best interests of the 
public, regardless whether such persons 
were men or women. ‘There have been 
very few, if any, instances where women 
have been elected to office who are not 
recognized as representing the cultivated, 
intelligent women of the community. 

The law meets with neither ridicule nor 
contempt from the greater portion of the 

st and most intelligent of our people, 
but on the contrary receives their heartiest 
support. 

One of our supreme judges, in rendering 
his decision in an important case, took oc- 
casion to close with the following re- 
marks: ‘**Women are members of society, 
members of the great body politic, citizens 
48 much as men, with the same natural 
rights, united with men in the same com- 
mon destiny, and are capable of receiving 
and exercising whatever of political rights 
May be conferred upon them.” en 
such sentiments shall have taken posses- 
Sion of the minds of our law-makers, wom- 
en will become voters in all elections, 
municipal, county, State and national. To 
an observer, it does not seem that such a 
time is far distant. 
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SARAH GRIMKE’S BLOOMER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The reminiscences of the Bloomer dress, 
488 told in the issue of Oct. 12, call to mind 
& story that I once heard Wendell Phil- 
lips tell. Of course I cannot repeat it in 

language, but the facts are these: 

















Sarah Grimké wore the Bloomer dress; 
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Angelina did not; she was ofa different 
temperament. If my memory serves, Mr. 
Phillips said he had walked the streets 


with Sarah in her Bloomer a good many | 


times. She was one day walking on 
Broadway in New York, when a young 
man saw her go intoa store. He said to 
his companion: “I’m going to make that 
woman ashamed of herself;’’ and he fol- 
lowed her into the store. 

“She wore an enormous poke bonnet, 
and she was a sight,” Mr. Phillips said, 
‘but that young man little knew what 
he had undertaken.” He stepped up to 
her, and with a most deferential bow, 
said: 

**Pardon me, madam, for taking the lib- 
erty of addressing you, but I was so im- 
pressed by the beauty of your bonnet that 
I have made bold to follow you into the 
store in order to ask you to inform me 
where I can get one like it for my wife; 
or, at least, get the pattern, so that she can 
have one made.” 

Sarah took in the situation at a glance, 
and as quickly decided on her course of 
action. She slipped her hand through the 
young man’s arm, and, talking rapidly all 
the time, walked him out of the store and 
along the street. She told him most ef- 
fusively how delighted she was to meet 
with a young man of such good taste and 
sense; that she could not remember ever 
having seen his equal in these respects. 
She gave him her address, and asked him 
to come with his wife to see her; she 
should be delighted. 

The young man recovered from his as- 
tonishment sufficiently to take possession 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of himself again, and walked away, proba- | 
bly feeling that the Scripture was fulfilled | 


which says: ‘He made a pit and digged 
it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. 
own head.” 


His mischief shall return upon his | 


Reading Mrs. Lucy Stone's account of | 


what she passed through to help ‘‘unfetter 
the feet of women and save-them from 
draggling skirts, wet ankles, and much 


consequent ill-health,” I realize that she | 


and her companions in tribulation took 
‘the first step toward the improvement of 
the dress of women.” 
warms and thrills towards them with ad- 
miration and thanksgiving! Then and 
there they set up a beacon which must be 
our guide if we would reach the shore of 
free dress for women. 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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WHEATON SEMINARY CLUB. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The ‘‘New England Wheaton Seminary 
Club,” an organization but one year old, is 
rapidly mounting the ladder of club-fame. 
Its members are not hiding their light 
under a bushel, but are doing their part 


How my heart | 


toward the elevation of woman by shed- | 


ding abroad the sunshine of school-life, 
and helping to keep open the rich treasures 
of literature of all ages, and also to en- 
courage moral, social and intellectual 
culture. 

At a meeting of this club, a few days 
ago, at the Thorndike, in Boston, ‘‘Dante” 
was the subject of discussion. Mrs. Alice 
Hall Duft spoke with a great deal of ten- 
derness of ‘*Dante as Lover.” Mrs. Emma 
B. Bates gave an ivteresting paper upon 
“Dante as Statesman and Philosopher.” 
Mrs. Mary Matthews Bray inspired her 
listeners with a strong desire to study this 
great poet, and Miss M. J. Dudley drew 
so vividly the picture of ‘Dante as Wan- 


derer” that one could very easily under- 


stand those words, 


‘‘How salt asavor hath 
The bread of others, and how hard a path 
To climb and to descend the stranger’s stairs.” 


The subject was intelligently discussed 
and was a literary feast, especially to those 
who were so fortunate as to have been in- 
vited guests. 

This seems to me a step in the right di- 
rection. So many young ladies graduate 
from school, who, if not obliged to put 
their acquired knowledge to some practi- 
cal use, let this knowledge gradually slip 
from their memory, and years of mental 
labor are lost. A club like this of 
Wheaton Seminafy helps marvellously to 
oil the wheels of intellectual progress. It 
is not only a stimulus to higher literary 
pursuits, but it is bringing forward an- 
other generation of noble-minded women 
to fill the places of those who have worked 
so many years for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, and who must, ere many decades, 
retire from the field of actual labor. 

There are but few of these school and 


seminary clubs. Let them multiply. 
C. T. D. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
seud two bottles of my remedy rrez to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





HUMOROUS. 


A two-year-old girl one very dewy morn- 
ing tried to pick some low-growing plums, 
and shook a shower of dew over herself. 
She rushed into the house, exclaiming, 
“O grandma, I’ve spilled a tree!” 


Sick man—Is this the Westend Sani- 
tarium? New girl (mystitied)—This is Dr. 
Blank’s house. ‘‘Yes, but doesn’t he take 
sick people to nurse sometimes?” “Oh! 
Maybe he does. There’s two or three skele- 
tons in the back office.” 


Animportant feature: Politician—What 
sort of a watch is that? Jeweller—It isa 
repeater, sir. Politician—I’|l take it. While 
counting his money the customer starts, 
stops short, turns pale and anxiously in- 
quires: ‘‘Say, mister, is she Republican or 
Democratic ?”—Jewellers’ Weekly. 


Brown—Where’s that fiver I laid on the 
table a moment ago? Mrs. Brown—You 
never expected to see that again, did you? 
Brown—And why not? Mrs. Brown—I 
supposed you knew enough of parliament- 





ary practice to know that, when a bill was | 


laid on the table, it was seldom heard of 
again.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A popular lecturer on Greece, having 


spoken of the macaroni, which is a favor- | 


ite dish with the peasants, was thus ad- 
dressed by a pretentious but illiterate 
woman present, when it was time for the 
audience to ask questions: ‘‘O Miss ——, 
do tell me whether it is true that macaroni 
tastes so much better when it is picked 
fresh off the tree?” - 








Be Sure 


If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other, A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“In one store where I went to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood’s; he told me their’s 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Cet 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, ete. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump- 
tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me so much 
good that I wonder at myself sometiines, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.’ Mrs. 
ELA A. Gorr, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


160 Doses One Dollar 


Read the Best 


Weekly Newspaper and Family Journal in 
the Country. 

THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
(MASS.) REPUBLICAN, which was established in 
1824 by Samuel Bowles, has recently been enlarged 
to 12 pages or 84 columns. The price remains at $1 
per year, or 10 cents a month for shorter periods. 

This generous enlargement, adding 28 columns to 
the capacity of the paper, allows the introduction of 
many new and attractive features. 

The news of Western Massachusetts and New 
England in particular, and of the world in general, 
is now presented in a more thorough manner than 
ever before. The news matter is not thrown to- 
gether in promiscuous fashion, but is carefully ed- 
ited and intelligently arranged. 

The valuable literary department, for which the 
paper has always been famous, is made richer and 
more comprehensive. 

A sermon or other serious paper is printed every 
week, selections being made from the leading 
preachers of the various religious bodies, and often 
from the local pulpits of Western Massachusetts. 
The religious news and discussion of the day is also 
carefully reviewed. 

A bright, entertaining and wholesome original 
story, and also an attractive department for young 
people, are regular features. 

Each number contains a good variety of original 
or selected poetry. The special interests of women 
in the way of education, work, household affairs, 
dress, etc., receive liberal attention every week. 

Interesting letters from regular and occasional 
correspondents are more fully given than has hith- 
erto been possible. The news of the theatres and 
of outdoor sports is presented when interest and 
importance justify. 

Agricultural news and hints for the farmers are 
carefully gathered, and occupy more space than 
formerly. 

The people’s interests in all political, social and 
industrial affairs are steadily studied and advocated 
from the standpoint of independence and a patriotism 
that is higher and broader than partisanship. 

In a word, the publishers seek to make The 
Weekly Republican more than ever the best weekly 


' conventions and of legislation relating to women, | 
fF & 


newspaper and family journal combined in the | 


country. 

To all residents of New England who do not take 
a daily paper, or who desire to supplement their 
daily reading by another presentation of the world‘s 
current history, accompanied by a choice class of 


general reading, the paper now confidently com. | 


mends itself anew. 
Former dwellers in New England and others 


everywhere who wish to keep informed of the life | 
and thought of this region willalso find the enlarged | 


paper invaluable. 
Send for a free sample copy. 
All subscriptions payable in advance. 
New subscribers for a year now will receive 
the paper until January 1, 1891. 
Address -THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 





| and how the poor can help the rich, if all are willing to 


| fascinating as a novel, 
ay 


Delightful New Books. 


MELODIES FROM NATURE. By Worps- 
WORTH. Lilustrated from photowravures from scenes 
around the home of the poet, and from original 
desigas by Hiram Barnes. Quartu, cloth, $5.00; full 
moroceo, $8.00, 

At once a charming memorial of the poet, and of that 
fairest section of “Merrie England”—the delightful 
Lake Country 
A LOST WINTER. By ELizanetu STUART 

PHELPS. Illustrated by Mary Cecilia Spaulding, 

Oblong quarto, gold cloth, $3.00; full morocco, $8.00, 

Miss Phelps’s gift of song was never put to more 
delightful use than in this memory of a Florida winter. 
THE SECRET WAY. A Lost Tale of Miletus. By 

Sik EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Bart. Illustrated by 

F. 0. Small. 8vo, $3.00; moroceo, $5.00. 

The poem itself is inspiriting and noble, and the fllus- 
trations filly interpret its romance and beauty. 

OLD CONCORD; Her Highways and Byways. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated from’ photo- 
fra hs by A. W. Hosmer, of Concord, and by L.J. 

ri pues, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Its charmine style and quaint descriptions make it as 





Il who love to recall the incidents of the American 
Revolution, and who cherish the memory of Emer-on 
and Thoreau, of the Alcotts and Hawthorne, will find 
this volume full of interest.”— Woman’s Journal, 
HELPS BY THE WAY. For Daily Reading. 

With Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 16mo, cloth, 

$1.00; gilt edges, $1.25; holiday binding, $1.25. 

“Some suggestive word out of this book will fall upon 
a score of lives some morning and will touch the key 
of each, One wiil do better trading, another will do 
better teaching, another's household life will be more 
pure and lofty.”—ev, Phillips Brooks. 
SWANHILDE. German Fairy Tales. Translated 

by CARRIE A. HORWITZ, 12mo, WO. 

NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year Book for 

Girls. By ANNIE H. RYDER, $1.00, 

It would seem that there could be no true aspiration 
or thought in a girl’s mind to which this dainty volume 
might not give fitting response; it so happily blends 
— common-sense, true sentiment and pure religious 
ervor. 

OUR TOWN, By MARGARET SIDNEY, ‘12mo, $1.25, 

‘Margaret Sidney’s stories are so instinet with rieht 
purpose —they carry with them so wholesome and in- 
telligent thought, and are withal so bright and cheery 
that they are equal favorites with old and young.”— 
New Haven Palladium, 

“Our Town’ shows how the rich can help the poor, 


work together in the right spirit.”—eacon, 
on RISSY’S ENDEAVOR. By Pansy. 12mo, | 
WO, 

The experience of a bright young society girl who | 
becomes absorbed in the “Christian Endeavor” move- 
ment. The story of her efforts to organize a similar 
society at home, the My ery and difficulties in the 
way of its success, and its final influence upon her own 
home circle and a large outside gathering—all this is 
told with *Pansy’s” vivid and magnetic power. 

SW ESTSRI ER. By M.E.W.SiuERWOOD. 12mo, 
+20, 


A charming story of girl-life amid the fascinations, 
duties and distractions of “society.” Written by one 
who is an authority among the “Four Hundred.” 

“This amusing and instructive story is invaluable as 
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-Fine-Art Publications. 


IRENE E. JEROME’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY, 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T. 
Andrew. With nearly one hundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, 
$15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 


A Perfect Union of Art and Literature, 

Over the clear-cut thoughts of a modern master of 
classic essay, one of the foremost of American artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so.many 
triumphs, and, “in verdure clad,” starts into life the 
rural beauties of “April Days,” “My Outdoor Studies,” 
“Water Lilies,” “The Life of Birds,” “The Procession 
of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” It was a happy thought 
that selected these models of literary genius for illus- 
tration, a loving homage to nature which guided the 
artist in her wanderings “In a Fair Country.” The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are 
not surpassed even by the former triumphs of “One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Bunch 
of Violets,” and “The Message of the Bluebird,” house- 
hold treasures throughout the land. Whether floating 
in her boat on Concord River, with Its wealth of floral 
adornments, its scenic surprises in the windings of its 
stream in and about places made famous by Thoreau 
and Emerson, or in her loftier flights amid the hills 
of “beautiful Camden” down by the sea, where the 
grandeur of mountain views possesses charms to wake 
enthusiasm, she has exhibited the same fidelity to 
nature in her beautiful pictures, the same exquisite 
taste in the selection of her subjects, which have char- 
acterized her previous achievements. Without the 
illustrations the essays would be admirable; without 
the essays the illustrations would be charmings but the 
union of pen and pencil has produced a book in every 
way superb. 





New Editions of the Jerome Art Books, 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: 
Told to Me to Teil to Others, 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 





AN IDYL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE WOOING of GRANDMOTHER GRAY 





a study of the amenities of social life. It will be ef the 
greatest value to young ladies who have not had access 
to good society.— Woman’s Journal,” 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS, By Many Batuvurst 


DEANE. Illustrated by F. O. Small. Quarto, cloth, 
S10, 
Nothing more delightful could well be conceived for 


girls of from eight to eighteen than this quaint, origi- 
nal story of three bonnie, winsome English lassies and 
their friends, The record of their daily life, the fun, 
the mischief, the girlish ambitions, the out-dvor 
Kayety is full of sparkle and genuine inspiration, Cap- 
tain Barley, their simple, noble-hearted old friend, is 
one of those characters that one never forgets. 

NURSERY | FINGER-PLAYS. By _EMILIE 

POULSSON. Music by Cornelia C, Roeske. LIllustra- 

tions by L.J. Bridgman. Quarto, $1.25, 

It would be difficult to tind a more bewitching book 
for the nursery or the kindergarten than this delight- 
ful collection of little poems, uniquely illustrated and 
set to simple music. An invaluable ald in entertaining 
aud instructing young children. 


The Best Family Magazines. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.40 a year; THE PANSY, $1.00 | 
a year: OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00a year; BABYLAND, © cents a year. | 
Sample copies of all, 15 cents; of any one, 5 cents. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Select Books, 
now ready. | 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. | 
AGENTS WANTED 
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By Mary A. Livermore 

Iler own Narrative of “VOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI 
EXE A> \URSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book bas drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good. of matchless interest and profound pathos, t& sells at 
sight to all. The “booming” book to make money on now 
and for the holidays. OQ 7° No competitiim. 7 pages, 
splendid Steel Plates, avd old Battle-Flags in twenty 
colors. Gist thousund. 07°S,000 more Agents Wanted 
Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, for we /'1y 
Preights and give Extra Terms. rite for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & Cb., Hartford, Conn. | 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- =. 


Editor. 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } . 
Mas. Mary B. Brooks, ; Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PERK YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specisnen copies sent on application. Or the paper | 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to | 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, | 
Cor. Main and Sécond Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Net., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLByY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WoOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 


and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EP1ToR». 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHiTE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Speciaily recommen¢ed by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 











Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, 


Illustrations by popular artists. Engraved and printed 
under the direction of Mr. Andrew. Oblong quarto, 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $2.00, 

“*T was thinkin’, Jabez,’ said Grandmother Gray, 
‘How it ail ‘was so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 
And the ground was covered with heaps of snow,’” 
By the genial glow of the blazing logs in the open 
fire-place, with the kettle swinging and singing on the 
ancient crane, the “eight-day” ticking in the corner, 
and the cat purring on the hearth, “Grandmother” 
tells in the dialect of those days the story. Author and 
artist have succeeded in producing a tender picture of 
old New England life and character. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 


| WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
* Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 


“Tt is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.’”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“f never forget to recommend the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 
B .en M. Gougar. 

“The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.’’"— Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Redding Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 








THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EpiITtED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Jouisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo."’—Rev. ge 8. » 
Derby, Vt. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 








BOSTON, NOVEMBER 2, 1889. 


Letters containing remittances, and potating 00 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or .’8 Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the ris a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This ch 





Ada Bittenbender on ‘‘Petitions.” Mrs. Jennie 
F. Willing will speak on ‘‘Woman in the Church.” 
Mrs. Harris, of New York (“Hope Ledyard”), 
will hold Mothers’ Meetings. Mrs. F. E. W. 
Harper, the colored orator, will speak on the 
work among her people, and Mrs. 8. F. 
Grubb, of Kansas, on the work among for- 
eigners. Addresses will be delivered by Miss 
Lucia E. F. Kimball, of Chicago, Ill., superin- 
tendent of Sunday school work; Miss Elizabeth 
Greenwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y., superintendent 





should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Annual Meeting Lllinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Joliet, Nov. 5, 6, and 7. 





Annual Meeting Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation, Baxter Hall, Congress St., Portland, 


Nov. 7. Col. T. W. Higginson will address the 
meeting. 


National Convention W. C. T. U. will meet | 


Nov. 8—12, Battery D, Chicago, Ill. 
Quarterly Meeting Massachusetts W. S. 
Leagues, 3 Park St., Boston, Nov. 20, at 3 P. M. 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Association will 


hold its annual meeting in Lexington, Nov. 19, | 


20 and 21. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Session of the Illinois | 
Equal Suffrage Association will meet at Joliet | 
| 


on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November. 
Delegates and friends will be entertained. 


Each society is requested to send four delegates. 


Eminent speakers are expected, and an enthu- 
siastic convention anticipated. 
Mary E. Houmes, Pres. 
JvuLia Miius Denn, Sec’y. 


—- +e 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The adjourned Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Baxter Hall, in Public Library Building, Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me., on Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 7, at3 o’clock. Local societies through 
the State are invited to send three delegates each, 
for whom accommodations will be provided. 

In the evening, at the same place, at 8 o’clock, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson will deliver 
an address. Henry BLANCHARD, Pres. 

Etta H. Oscoop, Cor. Sec’y. 
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TO WOMEN VOTERS OF BOSTON. 


On account of the large number of men voters 
who must register before Oct. 22, in order to 
vote at the State election, the registrars feel 
obliged to refuse to register any more women 
voters until Nov. 6. The women voters are 
earnestly requested to register immediately after 
Nov. 6, Nov. 26 being the last day of regis- 
tration. Every class of women voters must 
register in order to vote this year. 

ee 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The second annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association will be held in Lexing- 
ton the 19th, 20th and 2Iist of November, 1889. 
All county and local suffrage societies are entitled 
to send delegates upon the following basis: One 
delegate at large, one from every 10 paying 
members from each auxiliary association, and 
one delegate at large from each county in which 
there is no auxiliary. Special railroad rates will 
be given, and entertainment provided for all 
delegates. 

Among the speakers will be the Rev. Joseph 
B. Cottrell, D. D., of the M. E. Church South, 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, and Mrs. Lucy A. 
Nield, all of Kentucky. The question of becom- 
ing auxiliary to the National-American Associa- 
tion will be considered. Delegates desiring en- 
tertainment will address Miss Laura Clay, 78 
North Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

Laura Ciay, President. 

Ev@enia B. FARMER, Cor. Sec’y. 
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OUTLINE OF PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL 
W. C, T. U. CONVENTION. 


The Convention will open in Chicago at 9 
o’clock on the morning of November 8, with a 
devotional meeting conducted by Miss Willard, 
followed by a Bible reading by Miss Elizabeth J. 
Scovel, of Nashville, Tenn. In the afternoon 
Mrs. C. B. Buell, corresponding secretary of 
National W. C. T. U., and Miss Esther Pugh, 
treasurer, will read their annual reports. 


dress; Mrs. Rounds, president of Illinois W. C. 
T. U., will welcome the convention, also Rev. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson. 


Fessenden, of Malden, Mass. 


On Saturday evening the young women, led 


by Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, of New York City, 
will present an interesting programme. On Sun- 
day afternoon Rey. Dr. Wright, of Cambridge, 
Mass., will deliver the annual sermon. Subject: 
“The Death and Resurrection of Eve.” Sunday 
night Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap will deliver a gospel 
temperance address in Battery D, and members 


of the W.C. T. U. will speak in various churches 


of the city. On Monday evening Gen. Neal Dow 
will speak, and a diamond Demorest medal con- 
test in oratory will be held. 
Forty superintendents of National department 
work—preventive, educational, evangelistic, so- 
cial and legal—will read their reports. Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker will ‘speak on ‘Dress Re- | 
form,” and Miss Julia Thomas, of New York, | 
and Prof. Anderson, of Brooklyn, on “Physical 
Training.” Mrs. Prof. Hailmann, of La Porte, 
Ind., will speak on ‘‘Kindergartens.” Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, of London, 
England, will speak on “Social Purity.” Mrs. 
Zerelda Wallace, the mother of Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, and the original of the mother of “Ben 
Hur,” will give a Bible Reading. Rev. Anna 
Shaw will speak on the ‘‘Franchise,” and Mrs. 


| favorable to us, to a man. 


| Meyer. 


In the 
evening Miss Willard will give her annual ad- | 


Responses by Miss E. 
Frances Griffin, of Montgomery, Ala., and Mrs. 


of evangelistic work; Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, superintendent of scientific tem- 
perance instruction, and many other white-rib- 
boners. Ten fraternal delegates will be present 
from Canada. Ten thousand primary unions 
will be represented, and delegates will be present 
from every State and Territory in the United 
States. 
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HELP SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A woman suffrage amendment to the 
constitution of South Dakota is to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the men next fall. A 
State Woman Suffrage Association has just 
been organized at Huron, and active efforts 
will be made during the coming year to 
educate public sentiment to a point which 
will ensure victory. Friends of equal 
rights all over the United States ought to 
lend their best aid to South Dakota in this 
struggle. 

We give in another column a report of 
the organization of the State Society. A 
private letter says: 

“The convention was an immense suc- 
cess. We had more than sixty delegates 
from sixteen counties. The M. E. Confer- 
ence was in session at the time, and passed 


| resolutions (unanimous) in favor of wom- 


The Farmers’ Alliance are 
The prohibi- 
tionists know that, without our vote, the 


an suffrage. 


five thousand Indians (who will vote as | 


soon as the reservation is opened) will 
undo all that they have done. 


chances are good.” 


Dakota during thecoming year. ‘The peo- 
ple are intelligent, enthusiastic, and pro- 
gressive; although impoverished by the 


| long-continued drought, they are willing 


to help themselves, and all others should 


therefore be the more willing to help | 


them. The names and addresses of the 


' officers of the South Dakota Equal Fran- 


chise Association are given in the report. 


| Let the friends of equal rights everywhere 


communicate with them, and send what 
aid they can. A. 8. B. 
— -% &o— ——_—_. 


TRAINING WOMEN FOR THE CHURCH. 





There seems to be a wonderful awaken- 
ing in the matter of training women for 
church work. Since the official recogni- 
tion of deaconesses by the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference in 1888, Deaconesses’ 
Homes have been established in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York, New Orleans and 
Minneapolis, and the Boston home on East 
Chester Park will be opened Nov. 7. The 
wife of the Rey. Dillon Prosser has offered 
the use for five years of a fine residence in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the establishment of 
a Methodist Deaconesses’ Home, and the 


Order of Deaconesses has been organized | 


in several other cities. 

A few days ago the first anniversary of 
the Philadelphia Mother-house of Deacon- 
esses was celebrated at the Mary J. Drexel 
Home. ‘This institution is connected with 
the Lutheran Church, and is the home of 
thirty-two sisters of the order. 

In connection with the Deaconesses’ 
Home in Chicago is the Training School 
for Missions, conducted by Dr. Lucy Rider 


weeks ago, for the education and training 
of evangelists, admits men and women on 
equal terms. Miss Gertrude Hurlburt, a 
graduate of Smith College and formerly 


| connected with the Northfield school, is 


principal of the woman’s department. 

The Foreign Missionary Institute opened 
at Boston last month, under the presidency 
of Rey. A. J. Gordon, D. D., at the Baptist 
Tabernacle, in Bowdoin Square, extends its 
opportunities to young men and women 
who have fully decided to become mission- 
aries. The course includes practical the- 
ology, Biblical study, evangelistic work, 
and the elementary branches of medicine. 
The lay college at Crescent Beach, Revere, 
Mass., also admits both sexes. 

The venerable and dignified Rhode 
Island Baptist Education Society held its 
ninety-seventh annual meeting early in Oc- 
tober. Not until last year did it dawn upon 
the comprehension of this society that its 
beneficence might well be extended to the 
daughters of the church. Upon applica- 
tion to the General Assembly, its charter 
was amended, so that not only may young 
men be aided in preparation for the minis- 
try, but young women may also be aided 


| in preparation for home and foreign mis- 


sion work. In pursuance of this action, 
the society at the recent meeting appointed 
an auxiliary committee of women. 

It will be observed that all this training 
and aid for women is designed to prepare 
them for service as handmaidens to the 
church. But if some of them should dis- 
cover that they possess the “gift of 








So, with | 
this outlook, I think it is safe to say our | 





tongues,” they will doubtless find a way 
to exercise it. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


There are some of our friends who do 
not yet fully understand why a new sub- 
scriber should receive the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL one year on trial for $1.50, and who 
feel as if in this some injustice were done 
to the old subscribers. 
is simple. 





Following the example of the Sunday 
School Times, the Union Signal, and other | 
papers, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL makes a | 


discount to new subscribers on their first 
year’s subscription. This is done to intro- 


Its object is to persuade people to make 


| acquaintance with the paper, in the hope 


that they will afterwards become perma- 
nent subscribers at the regular rates. We 
find it worth while to send the paper for 
one year at this low price, because when 
people have once begun to take the Jour- 
NAL, they generally renew, and all renew- 
als are at the regular rates, $2.50. Many 
persons are not ready to pay $2.50 fora 
paper of which they know nothing; but 
after reading the JOURNAL for a year they 
find that it is worth the $2.50. 

We should be glad to reduce the price to 
all our subscribers, but this is not yet pos- 
sible. The JOURNAL barely meets its ex- 


penses at the regular rates, and it is only | 


of late years that the paper has even 
paid its way. During its earlier years it 


had to be helped out by frequent dona- | 


tions and ‘‘subscription festivals.” Now it 
makes both ends meet, but no more. 


subscribers, and to them only on their 
first year’s subscription. It certainly is 


| not because we are disposed to favor the 
The efforts of the friends of woman suf- | 


frage should be concentrated upon South | 


new subscribers more than the old sub- 

scribers, who have borne the burden and 

heat of the day with us for twenty years. 
A. 6. Bs 


—#@o- 
SOUTH DAKOTA ORGANIZING. 
Hvukon, So. Dak., OCT. 26, 1889. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

A large convention of representative 
men and women met in Huron on the 21st 
and 22d inst., to consider the propriety of 
organizing an Equal Suffrage Association 
for the new State. 

The whole subject was gone over in a 
careful, clear, and exhaustive discussion 
of the various interests involved. It was 
felt that such an organization was called 
for by the exigencies and demands of the 
times, to aid in securing such a change in 
the organic laws of this State as to give to 
the intelligent, loyal and law-bound wom- 
en of South Dakota the too-long neglected, 
but justly-merited right of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. H. M. Barker, the popular presi- 


dent of the W. C. T. U. of South Dakota, | 


was called to the chair, and stated in terse 
and forcible language the object and im- 


portance of the meeting. Mr. J. H. De | 
Voe, an ardent friend of the cause, was | 


made secretary of the meeting. A pre- 
amble and constitution were then presented 


| by a committee formerly designated for | 
that purpose, of which Mrs. Emma Smith | 


De Voe was the chairman. ‘The preamble 
set forth the doctrine contained in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the equality 


of all men before the law under the endow- | 
ment of the Creator; that governments | 


are established to secure those rights ; that 


| governments derive their powers from the 
The Bible Institute opened in | 


| Chicago, by Mr. D. L. Moody, several 


consent of the governed; that taxation 


| without representation is tyranny; that 


all people are amenable to laws, yet one- 
half are debarred from the right to a voice 
in framing them. 
the organization non-partisan in politics 
and non-sectarian in religion, and places 
both sexes on an equality before the law. 
It admits to membership all persons above 
eighteen years of age who are in sympathy 
with the object of the Association. It pro- 
vides for the organization of each county 
and township of the State, under constitu- 
tions in harmony with the State constitu- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for 
one year: 


President—Mr. 8. A. Ramsey, of Woonsocket, 
South Dakota. 

Vice-President—A. Wardall, Huron. 

Secretary—Rev. M. Barker, Huron. 

Treasurer—Miss 8S. A. Richards, Puckwana. 

Organizer—Mrs. H. M. Barker, Huron. 

These officers, with the addition of Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe and Rev. Mr. Fielder, 
constitute the executive committee. 

Thus South Dakota enters upon another 
vigorous campaign for the supremacy of 
justice, righteous laws, and God-given 
equality in human government. 

This move is not to push into prominence 
the sickly sentimentalism of any class or 
sex who are seeking for personal notoriety, 
but it is the legitimate and hearty outcome 
of a sentiment long cherished by the best 
citizens and directors of public affairs, 
that the moulding power and healthy in- 
fluence of the motherhood, the wifehood 
and sisterhood of our nation has too long 
been wanting in public matters. There is 








The explanation | 


This | 
is why the lower rate is given only to new | 





no place that so shapes human destiny as 
the home. The philosophy of the hearth- 
stone is a prime elementin all hanian gov- 
ernments. The nation that most exalts 
womanhood is farthest on the road to the 
highest civilization. To protect the purity 
of home and give it the largest scope of 
influence and power, it is fitting, yea, es- 
sential, that the presiding genius of the 
home be given sovereign rights. When 
the intelligent and educated women of the 
land receive the right of franchise, we have 
enlisted on the side of good government 
the double potency of home influence and 
the purity of the ballot. Then, and not 
until then, shall we have the privilege of 


| saying, ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


| Let us ask the good Father so to dispose 


duce the JOURNAL among new readers. | the hearts and direct the acts of men as to 


give to this cause the largest success, to 


| the end that His name shall be honored 


and His kingdom be built up among men. 
Vv. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Everything comes to the man who 
waits—and to the woman also. But 
blessed are they who Jive in a time of ful- 
filment; in a time when the wished-for is 
realized. The just cry of “equal wages 
for equal work,’ where men and women 
are engaged in the same occupation, has 
fallen upon deaf ears for so many genera- 


tions that the fact of its being heard and | 


heeded occasionally in these last days is 


as much a matter of surprise as of rejoic- | 


ing. The justice of the claim, together 
with a general public recognition of that 
justice, has made it possible for a few gen- 
erous-minded employers, both of hand and 


head labor, to ‘deal justly” by women 


workers. 
One notable instance of this comes to 


| us in the recent action of Superintendent 


Crooker, of the Buffalo schools, in raising 
the salaries of the two women principals 
of grammar schools in that city to the 
same figure as that paid to men principals 
in schools of the same grade and size. 
Heretofore these women principals had 
received about one-half less salary than 
the men, at the same time being acknowl- 
edged excellent and accomplished teach- 


ers of long experience, and in every way | 


the equals of the men employed in similar 
positions. 

“Straws tell which way the wind blows,” 
and such wise and just action on the part 


plainly the bent of public opinion among 
thoughtful people. The course of Super- 
intendent Crooker does credit alike to his 
head and his heart, and goes far to prove 
his fitness for a position where discrimi- 


nating justice and kindred high qualities | 


are indispensable qualifications. 7. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Oct. 22, 1889, as 
follows: 

Florence Kroeber, New York, N. Y., 
Clock-case. 

Harriet R. Tracy, New York, N. Y., 
Sewing-machine. 

Elizabeth E. Wood, Topeka, Kan., Skirt- 
protecting garment. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


HAVERHILL.—A meeting of the League 
was held Wednesday evening, Oct. 23, in 
the parlors of Mrs. Timothy Huse. The 
election of officers for the year took place, 


| and the evening passed very pleasantly. 
| Miss E. R. howe . 4 
| Australian Ballot System. 
| Curtis will lecture here Nov. 6. 
The constitution makes | 


ave a talk upon the 
Mrs. Sewall 


M. T. HosMErR. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week I made a short visit to Phil- 
adelphia to be present at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The meetings were 
held in the Y. M. C. A. building. On the 
first evening the smaller hall was packed 
with people, many being obliged to go 
away because entrance after a while was 
impossible. Miss Mary Grew presided. 
Notwithstanding her long record as a vet- 
eran of reform, she appeared full of 
activity, and her voice was clear and easily 
heard. The Rev. Mr. Stevenson followed, 
and the addresses of Rev. Anna Shaw and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone were both full of inspira- 
tion. There were flowers on the desk, 
large bunches of yellow chrysanthemums 
being conspicuous, chosen doubtless for 
their color. Quaker City people are not 
given to enthusiasm, but much interest 
was manifested and renewed earnestness 
in the work is hoped for. The meeting 
on the second evening was to be held in 
the large hall, which would better accom- 
modate the crowd. Mrs. Rachel Foster- 
Avery, Miss Lucy E. Anthony and those 
who labored for the success of the Con- 
vention have every reason to be satisfied 
with the results. 

The police officials here still obstinately 
resist the appointment of police matrons. 
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Now, apparently, they are beginning to be 
shamed into some sort of regard for pub. 
lic decency, as they have recently issued 
most extraordinary order. It is to the 
effect that when a woman is arrested ang 
brought to a station-house, charged with 
theft, if sober she shall be searched by 
policeman, who is to do it ‘delicately ;» 
if she be drunk, the janitress must be 
called upon to make the necessary exami- 
nation. How a man can search a woman 
for goods concealed about her person, and 
make the search both thorough and delj- 
cate, is a question. Just where the line 
of sobriety ceases and that of drunkenness 
begins, is another puzzling query, and as 
a janitress is by no means always an 
adjunct of a police station, the fulfilling 
of the order that she be called upon must 
often be of doubtful possibility. 

The long contest in the twenty-third 
Senatorial District has ended, we are glad 
to say, in the defeat of Mr. Arnold, of 
Otsego, and the nomination of Mr. Sheard, 
of Herkimer. 

LU.LIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 Bast 44th Street. 
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The youngest and newest member of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association is Miss 
Bessie Schriver, of Cedar Point, Kan. She 
is only ten years old, but is interested in 
this movement and in the workers. She 


| has thoughts of service now, in all the 


ways in which a little girl can serve the 
cause. She sends her dollar to help fill 
the treasury, and intends to act as page in 
the next suffrage convention. We predict 
that earnest little Bessie will be one of the 
“coming women” to carry the Kansas col- 
ors forward when those who are now in 
the van have fallen to the rear. 


+o 
IN MEMORIAM. 


“Died, in this city, on the 19th day of 
October, 1889, Abigail T. Barker, widow 
of the late Elbridge Barker, of Geddes, 
N. Y., aged seventy-seven years.” 

Such was the formal announcement of 
the Syracuse papers early last week. So 
has passed away another of the band who 
early enlisted in the war for the elevation 


| of women and the emancipation of the 


slaves. Her house and heart were ever 
open to the escaping fugitives, and to the 
hunted and proscribed advocates of un- 
popular movements. Her method of war- 
fare, however, was of the gentlest and 


| most irresistible kind. She was of the 
of men in responsible positions indicates | 


true race of saints whom Samuel J. May 


| and Theodore Parker canonized long ago. 


What a gift of friendliness was hers; what 
sympathy, what equipoise of mind, what 
evenness of temper, what soothing in sick- 
ness, what patient endurance of toil for 
those among whom her lot was cast! 
Her coming was everywhere hailed as a 
benefaction, and the time of that coming 
was marked as a red-letter day. 

Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, spoke 
to the sorrowing friends some noble, feel- 


| ing and appreciative words, and quoted as 


applicable the sentiment Mr. Garrison 


| uttered at the funeral of Samuel J. May: 


‘*T can conceive of no company in heaven 
so exalted that our beloved friend would 


| not there have been cordially welcomed ; no 


society on the earth so noble that it would 
not have been adorned by the gracious 
presence of such a spirit.” 

Such lives as hers make “the undying 
music of the world.” Indeed, that she 
should have lived at all proves the good- 
ness of God. 

She was a descendant of a Puritan an- 
cestry, of the family of the Rev. John Rob- 
inson, the famous Puritan preacher. Of 
four children born to her, she leaves but 
one survivor, Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, wife 
of Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, Conn. 

J. 8. 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 27, 1889. 
Our whole community was shocked this 
Sabbath morning by the sudden death, 
from neuralgia of the heart, of Mr. J. M. 
COGGSHALL, husband of one of our leading 
suffragists, Mrs. Mary J. Coggshall, the 
present efficient chairman of the executive 
committee of Iowa State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Sympathizing friends gathered 
quickly to the stricken home, longing to 
do something to help the sorrowing hearts 
to bear this great and sudden bereavement. 
Loving friends all over the State will be 
pained to learn of this sudden darkening 
of a bright, happy home, always opened 
with charming hospitality to the suffra- 
gists of our own as well as other States. 
May the dear Father pity and comfort our 

sister! Maria S. ORWIG. 


LIFE OF LOUISA ALCOTT. 


To any one who obtains: two new sub- 
scribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 
each, we will send postpaid “‘The Life and 
Letters of Louisa M. Alcott,” by Mrs- 
Ednah D. Cheney, the only authorized 
life of the popular author, and one of the 
most delightful biographies ever written. 
It consists largely of extracts from Mis* 
Alcott’s journals. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The election in Oklahoma has been post- 
poned. 

Mrs. Ashton Dilke is president of the 
‘Excelsior’ Ladies’ Swimming Club. 

The Royal Humane Society have lately 
presented awards to four ladies for saving 
life. 

Miss Helen Castle, of Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands, is taking a course at the 
Harvard Annex. 

The October Wide Awake contains an ex- 
cellent article on ‘‘Invalid Cookery,” by 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 

The first dairy school in America has 
just been opened at the Wisconsin State 
University at Madison. 

The biographies of 1286 Russian women 
writers are given in Prince Galigni’s bio- 
graphical dictionary. 

The Brooklyn New York Home Associ- 
ation for working women and girls has 
purchased.a site for a new building. 

Michigan University has over 2,100 stu- 
dents enrolled this year. Of these 1,000 
are in the literary department. ‘The fresh- 
man class numbers over 400. 

The lady who writes poems under the 
name of E. Nesbit is Mrs. Edith Bland. 
She is a vigorous socialist, and lives at 
Lee, one of the suburbs of London. 

At the October session of the Massachu- 
setts Suburban Press Association, Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, of the Boston Globe, 
read an essay on ‘‘Newspaper English.” 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, a daughter | 


of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who has 


resided in England since her marriage, has | 


returned to America for a three months 
visit. 


Read the WOMAN'S JOURNAL'S pro- | 


spectus in another column, and see what a 
long array of fine articles by distinguished 
writers have been promised us for next 
year. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
temporary asylum at Dedham, Mass., was 
held afew daysago. During the past year 
135 women and 21 children have been re- 
ceived at the asylum. 

Miss A. A. Chevaillier, of Boston, has 
removed to New York City, and has taken 
editorial charge of The International Maga- 
zine of Truth, which is devoted to ‘*Chris- 
tian Science.” 


The Executive meeting of the National | 


Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held at 30 West Street, on Friday 
of last week. The chief events 
month were enumerated. 

The Texas White Ribbon is a ‘*newsy” 
little monthly just started at Paris, Tex., as 
the official organ of the W. C. T. U. of 
that State. It isedited by the State super- 
intendent of press work, Mrs. A. P. Boyd. 

Here she isagain! A young lady stands 
first in the competition for the six $800 
scholarships at Cornell University. What’s 
the matter withthe young men of this day 
and generation ?— Boston Herald. 

The Episcopal General Convention has 
adopted a canon providing that ‘tunmar- 
ried women of devout character and ap- 
proved fitness may be appointed to the 
office of deaconess by any bishop of the 
church.” 

The Hypatia Club, of Wichita, Kan., dis- 
cussed journalism at their last meeting. 
Mrs. M. Lemon, who edits the column, 
‘*Woman’s Tidings” in the Wichita Jour- 
nal, read a paper,on the subject, and Mrs, 
Todd described ‘“The Model Daily Paper.” 

‘The large mass-meeting which closed 


the Maryland W. C. T. U. annual conven- | 


tion was addressed by Rev. Anna Shaw, 
National Superintendent of Franchise, 
who ably presented the franchise depart- 
ment and was greeted with much applause. 


At the recent American Forestry Con- 


gress at Philadelphia, Miss Grace A. Lewis | 


read a paper on “Oaks in Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa.” 
flora, embracing a great variety, which 
were beautifully illustrated by paintings 
of leaves and acorns. 

Each new venture by women encourages 
others to take up new and varied lines. 
The American Subscription Bureau, at 


1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is car- | 


ried on by Miss A. J. Cook, who has all 
the leading magazines, and gives especial 
attention to the Chautauquan series of pub- 
lications. 

Miss Nettie Houghton is authorized by 


the Board of Managers of the Anchorage | 
Mission, a work for rescuing lost girls,: 


situated in the most depraved part of Chi- 
cago, to speak in their behalf and to col- 
lect for them provisions and farm produce. 
She is a faithful and zealous worker. 
Among the women delegates who at- 
tended the Universalist General Confer- 
ence, held at Lynn, Mass., last week, were 


Rey. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, Mass., | 


Rey. Miss Kingsbury, of Morrisville, Vt., 
and Rey. Lotta D. Crosley, of Danbury, Ct. 
Mrs. George W. Marsh, of Chicago, IIl., 
Was elected a member of the board of trus- 


All the colored Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Charleston, 8S. C., united last 
Sunday evening in a memorial service in 
honor of Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, who 
was prominent in the work of establishing 
women's missions among the colored peo- 
ple in the South. 

The ordinance recently passed in Chica- 
g0, providing for women inspectors to look 


men are employed, and see that sanitary 


healthy condition, has been complied with. 





after workshops and tenements where wo- | 


| measures are taken to keep the rooms in a | 


Five ladies have been appointed by Mayor | 
| are ‘That Boy Gid,” by W. O. Stoddard; 


Cregier. 

Through the generosity of Dr. R. H. 
McDonald, of San Francisco, Cal., the 
Prohibition National Committee, New 





of the | 


It was a careful study of local 


York City, are enabled to offer three prizes 
—$125, $75, and $50—for the best papers 
on “How Will 
Wage-worker?” sent the committee before 
Dec. 15, 1889. 

At Oxford, in England, it is announced 
that women “who are graduates of col- 
leges included in the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, U.S. A.,”’ will be admit- 


ted to the Honor Examinations without | 
further condition. All other women must | 


A recent number of the Woman's Cycle 
says: ‘Among the college women there 
are two architects. Miss Wardwell took | 
the course in Cornell, and expects to enter 
an architect's office this fall. Miss Boyn- 
ton, of Lockport, completed the same 
course at the same university one year | 
later, and is now at work in Buffalo in the 
office of W. W. Carlin. When Miss Ward- 
well begins work, Buffalo will boast of 
three women architects.” 

Among its features for 1890, Wide Awake 
announces several serials by well-known | 
writers for young readers. Among them 


‘The New Senior at Andover,” by Her- 
bert D. Ward; ‘The Sons of the Vikings,” 
by Prof. Boyesen; and ‘‘Bony and Ban,” 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Grace 


| Dean McLeod, a Canadian, contributes a 


Prohibition Benefit the | 


dozen stories from old Canadian records, 


| ete., entitled ‘*Tales of Old Acadie.” 


A Welsh lady, Mrs. Rogers, lately per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the foun- | 
dation-stone and inaugurating the Edmund 
Morewood Memoria) Building at Llianelly, | 


| to commemorate her brother’s work there. | 


first pass certain preliminary examina- | 


tions. 





Washington to Boston and New England 


in 1789 was celebrated by a meeting in the | 


a movement was started to raise $5,000 for 


the grave of Washington's mother, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

Rev. J. 8S. Wrightnour, of the Baptist 
ehurch at Warren, O., in a communica- 
tion to the Woman's Corner of the Warren 
Tribune, gives excellent reasons for favor- 
ing co-education, woman suffrage, and the 
appointment of women upon boards of re- 
formatory institutions, almshouses, and 
public asylums. 

The Animals’ Institute at Knights- 
bridge, England, founded in 1887 chiefly 
by ladies, undertakes that animals shall be 
killed or cured in the most painless man- 
ner. The only difference in the treatment 
of the donkey of the costermonger and that 
of the countess is that the coster pays no- 
thing and the lady pays the ordinary fees. 


Miss Frances H. Turner has an ad- 
| mirable lecture on Queen Isabella, which 
| is at once a vivid presentation of an inter- 
esting historical personage and a strong 
argument for woman suffrage. This lect- 
ure would be especially appropriate for 
| suffrage leagues just now, when there is 
so much discussion over Isabella. Miss 
Turner’s address is 124 Princeton Street, 
East Boston. 

Miss Lida A. Churchill's unique tule, 
‘Living up to his Boots,” lately published 
in The Golden Rule, is said to be attracting 
a good deal of attention. Miss Churchill 
is the author of a bright and wholesome 
book entitled ‘‘My Girls,” and of many 
short articles in different periodicals. She 
is a young woman, and besides being a 
promising writer she is said to be one of 
the most accurate and intelligent stenog- 
raphers in Boston. 

The Boston Political Class will begin its 
fifth season of study on Wednesday, Nov. 
) 6, at 2.30 P. M., with a public meeting in 


| Old South Meeting-House, Oct. 26, when 


the erection of a suitable monument over | 


The building will comprise a library and 
reading, cooking and dining-rooms, and a 
trained cook will be employed to give 
lessons to girls in cookery. It will cost 


The centennial of the visit of President | between $10,000 and $15,000, and is in- 


tended for the benefit of the work people 
of the South Wales Tin-plate Works. 


The First National Bank of Brooklyn is 
the only bank in Brooklyn, New York, or 
the metropolitan district which has a num- 
ber of women among itsclerks. They are 
employed in counting money, making up 
the exchange lists for the clearing house, 
and in other clerical duties. The president 
of this bank says that the special advantage 
which is found in the employment of 
women is their reliability. They keep 
regular hours, they are in all ways to be 
depended on, and whatever is put into their 
hand is safe. They have a sense of re- 
sponsibility which creates a feeling of 
security in their employers. 

We have received the October number 
of The National Magazine, an educational 
and literary magazine devoted to corre- 
spondence teaching and university exten- 
sion, and the organ of the new National 
University of Chicago. ‘This first number 


| contains articles entitled ‘‘Correspondence 


Teaching: Its Advantages,” by Rev. J. C. 
Quinn, A. M., Ph. D.; ‘‘Hints on Collect- 
ing and Preserving Specimens of Natural 
History,” by Prof. G. H. French, A. M.; 
‘Lectures on English Literature,” ‘The 
Reading Circle,” and the Announcement 
of the University. Subscription price, $1 
per year. Published by the National Uni- 
versity, 147 Throop Street, Chicago, Il. 
In Binghamton, N. Y., at the County 
Court and Court of Sessions, held Oct. 23, 
the following cases on motion were or- 
dered to be dismissed: The people vs. 


| Emily Brooks, of Kattelville, and others, 


Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, to | 


which all areinvited. Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 

ford, of Boston, will speak on ‘Political 

Problems for the Rising Generation.” 

Later meetings of this class (for study and 

debate) will be held fortnightly, beginning 
| Nov. 20, in the vestry of the Church of the 
Disciples, Warren Avenue. 

Principal Donaldson, of the Scottish 
University of St. Andrews, has an article 
| in the Contemporary Review on ‘The Early 
| Christian Idea of Women.” He holds that 
| the teachings of Christ were favorable to 
the equality of the sexes, but that for cen- 
| turies the teachings of the church, instead 
of elevating the position of women, ‘‘tend- 
| ed to lower their character and contract 

their range of activity.” 

Two ladies were ordained at the recent 
session of the Kansas Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, held 
| at —. Washington County. They 

were Mrs. R.$. Smith, of Prescott, Kan., 
who has been engaged in the regular pas- 
torate for five years past—three years in 
charge of Cahola circuit, which prospered 
in her hands; and Mrs. C. F. St. John, of 
Beloit, Kan., who has been preaching for 
ten years past, and is a distinguished tem- 
perance lecturer and worker. 

The free business and art claszes of the 


Young Women’s Christian Association, in | 
| New York, at 7 East Fifteenth Street, have | Instruction of Inefficient Mothers, gov- 


The branches | 


| re-opened for the winter: 
| taught are commercial arithmetic, pen- 
| manship, book-keeping, 
ing photo-negatives, photo-color, mevhani- 
cal and free-hand drawing, modelling and 
| design, physical culture and choir music. 

Self-supporting women only are admitted 
| to these classes. In 1888 there were 1,360 
pupils. 


indicted for violating election laws of the 
State of New York; the people vs. Alfred 
Brooks, indicted for procuring illegal 
votes. ‘These are the cases, it will be re- 
membered, of the women who voted at 
Kattelville, several yearsago. They were 
indicted, and the indictments are now all 
set aside. Mr. Brooks advised the voting, 
believing it to be legal under the existing 
laws and constitution of New York. Dis- 
trict attorneys are not anxious to bring 
this class of cases into the courts. 

In Russia it has been discovered that 


' female medical students often develop 


revolutionary political opinions, ‘‘senti- 
ments unworthy of their sex,” in the view 
of government, and the new minister of 


| public instruction announces a set of regu- 





lations for putting things in order. First, 
no medical degree is to be conferred in 
Russia on a woman who has made her 
studies abroad. This will do away with 
the Russian women students who now 
study at Berne and Zurich. Secondly, no 
Russian woman is to be admitted to a medi- 
cal degree entitling her to practise publicly 
until she is forty years old. Until that 
age she may only practise as a nurse in 
hospitable and charitable institutions. 


A spinster writes to the Phrenological 
Journal: *‘On a cold, raw day last spring | 
I saw a beautiful little girl on a horse-car, | 
dressed in the richest materials, with her 
legs encased in the execrable half socks | 
that leave several inches of bare flesh. I | 
was none too warm in my winter flannels, | 
and her mother wore furs. Was I de- 
mented when I declared to myself that the 
child belonged to me more than to her? 
Let me not die—me, Hetty Deane, spin- 
ster—till I have founded a School for the 


erned by a board of motherly old maids, 


| and have persuaded Congress to pass a 


phonography, | . 
| type-writing, business training, re-touch- | © to enter it.’ 


law compelling every weak-minded moth- 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable Pw ces. Location central to 


largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


The Wolof Wome, 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL PROSPECTUS. | 


The Woman’s Jovrnat is the leading repre- | 
sentative of the great world-wide movement for | 
the elevation and enfranchisement of women. It 
seeks to promote women's interests, and to tell | 
what they are dving in every department of | 
human activity. Its editors are Lucy Stone, 





| Henry B. BiackweLl, and ALICE STONE | 


BLACKWELL. 

During the past year the Woman’s JovuRNAL 
has been filled with extremely interesting 
matter. Among the notable articles has been 
one from the Baroness Gripenberg on ‘‘Finland | 
and Finnish Women.” The country of the | 
Finns is an unknown land to many, and the his- | 
tory of women’s part in its national strugglest 
told by an ardent patriot, was touching in the 
extreme. 

Louisa Lawson, editor of The Dawn, the 


ttractive Premium. 
To any one sending us two new subscribers to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, at $1.50 each, we will send 


The Life, Letters and Journals of 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Written by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Our New 
Winter Overeoats 


Are ready in our Retail Clothing De- 
partment, with prices affixed. Special 
pains have been taken by us to manu- 
facture such garments as will meet the 
wants of those who appreciate correct 
style, thorough workmanship and gen- 





woman's paper published in Australia, has writ- | erg) excellence—and are willing to pay 


en an article on ‘‘The Bush Woman.” 


others, have been given by eminent writers. 
Letters from our German, English, New York, 


Washington and other correspondents are always | 


full of interest. 


tions. Many European and Oriental women will 
write of their countries and customs. 


The new avocations opening, and ways of | 


earning money at home, will be of special inter- 
est to women who desire to obtain the best 
financial return for their work. 

Those who journey with us for a year, seldom 
willingly part company. 


Below we give a list of a few of our promised 


articles for the coming year: 


The Murder of the Innocents, or | 


Child Life in Factories, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
Bicycling for Girls, 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Civil Marriage, 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Women as Architects, 
ELLA DIETZ CLYMER, President Sovosis. 
Education of Cirls, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
industrial Education for Cirls, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
What Education Should Teach, 
Prov. ELLEN A. HAYES. 
Wills and Their Probate, 
LELIA J. ROBINSON, LL. B. 
Legal Explanation of the Subjection 
of Woman, 
MARY A. GREENE, LL. B. 
Reminiscences in the Ministry, 
tev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Recollections of My Pastorate, 
REV. PHEBE HANAFORD. 
What is Home without a Kitchen? 
MARY E. HAGGART. 


Home Sanitation, 
MARION TALBOT. 


The Indian Question from the Car- 
lisle Standpoint, 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
The Modern Woman, 
LILIAN WHITING. 
Women’s Press Associations, 
A series of articles by ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 
(Jean Kincaid.) 
Student Life in Paris, 
ISAVENE WEBB MARTIN. 
Amateur Photography, 
EVA CHANNING. 
Women Farmers of Kentucky, 
MARY B. CLAY. 
How Women Students Live in New 
York, 
SUSAN M. KETCHAM, Vice-President Art 
Students’ League. 
Physical Training for Cirils, 
MARY E. ALLEN. 
College Life in England, 
ROSE CHAMBERLAIN, Professor at Bryn Mawr. 


Kindergartens on the Pacific Coast, 
SARAH BRISTOL COOPER. 
Woman’s Fruit Preserving Union, 
MISSES HINMAN and AMOS, So. Pasadena, Cal. 
The Stage as a Calling for Women, 

Mrs. GERTRUDE ANDREWS. 
Higher Mathematics for Women, 
Pror. ELLEN H. HAYES. 


Early Kansas Women, 
By A PIONEER. 


| 


| Early Suffrage Work in Kansas, 


LAURA M. JOHNS. | 
Earning Money at Home (series), 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 
The American Cirl Abroad, 
Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD. 
The Indian Woman’s Chance, 
ALICE C. FLETCHER, United States Indian 
Service. 
Status of Women in Louisiana, 
CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
Nirs. Mary A. Livermore | 
Has promised a story called ‘““Nemesis; or, The | 
Slaughter of Philip Foster.” | 
Short stories by Abby Morton Diaz, Margaret | 
Holmes, Amy Dunn Talbot and others. | 
Mrs. Jvut1a Warp Howe, Miss Mary F. | 
Eastman and Wma. Lioyp Garrison have 
promised articles which wiil be of great interest. 





One year on trial to new subscribers, 84 5O; 
regular price per year, $2.50. Sample copies | 
free. Address 


WOMAN’S. JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. | 


| Mr. Fox. 


| ° p 
1 ri . 
Reminiscences of Famous Women, Louisa | fair prices for the same 


M. Alcott, Mary L. Booth, Maria Mitchell and | 


Particular attention is called to Eng 
lish Meltons, in Black and Oxford Mix- 
tures, with linings of shepherd’s checks, 
and other handsome wool plaids; black 


| . 
| diagonal Cheviots, specially sui r 
Our coming year will be full of new attrac- | el . y aes 


young men; black, blue aid mixed 
Elysians, at various prices, from $20 
to $35. 

Also Scotch fancy Cheviot Cape Coats 
—our own designs—and thick Shetland 
Ulsters, in many mixtures. 

These goods have all been mannfac- 
tured in our own workshops on the 
premises—by skilful, well-paid hands. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 
400 Washington Street. 


_ RESULTS OF THE 


Pollard Synthetic 
METHOD OF READING. 


The pupil becomes self-helpful. He learns, 
not words simply, but the powers and sounds of 
letters and the principles of pronunciation. As 
he learns to apply these principles, the direct 
help of the teacher becomes less and less neces 
sary. ‘The pupil is able readily to make out new 
words without the teacher’s assistance. Hence 
again time is saved to both teacher and pupil, 
and the pupil not only advances more rapidly in 
his studies, but also becomes much more able to 
help himself. 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 
HAS A HANDSOME NOVELTY IN 


Dog Skin Gloves. 
NEW BOOKS. 


BELIEF. 

By Grorce L. Cuaney, author of ‘Ey- 
ery-Day Life and Every-Day Morals,” 
**\loha,” ete. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1. 
“A series of discourses under the several head- 


ings of Man, God, Christ, Heaven, Hell, etc., the 
object of which is to find some basis of truth and 


reality.” 

’ LIL. 

A Story. By the author of ‘Miss Too- 
sey’s Mission,” “Tip Cat,” “‘Our Little 
Ann,” “Pen.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


One of those bright, sweet and pure little tales of 
English domestic life, which all the boys and gir)s 


| will enjoy. 


FLIPWING, THE SPY. 


A Story ror CuHILpREN. By Liry F. 
WESSELHOEFT, author of ‘Sparrow, 
the Tramp.” With illustrations by 
Miss A. L. Plympton. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

A happy little story in which a bat called “Flip- 
wing” does some clever secret service in trapping 
The conversations between the Donkey, 

Heifer, Rooster, Goose and Toad are extremely 


ludicrous and amusing. It is very much in the same 
vein as “Sparrow, the Tramp.” 


KIBBOO GANEY; or, The Lost 
Chief of the Copper Mountain. 


| A Story of Travel and Adventure in the 


Heart of Africa. By WALTER WENT- 
worTH. With illustrations by F. T. 
MERRILL. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A boy’s book of adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes in the Soudan. 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. 

By Mary P. W. Saitn, author of “Jolly 
Good Times; or, Child Life on a 
Farm,” “Jolly Good Times at School,” 
“The Browns,” etc. One volume, 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A story founded on the actual experiences of two 


Roxbury boys during a canoe trip on the Concord, 
Merrimac, Piscataquog and other rivers The book 


| abounds in incidents, some of them quaint and ¢uri- 


ous. As an experience it teaches a certain daunt- 
lessness and self-reliance, a contempt for obstacles 
and for trifling inconveniences. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, b 
publishers, ROBBRTS BROTHERS, Boston. — 
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IN ABSENCE. 

God keep you, dearest, all this lonely night! 

The winds are still, 

The moon drops down behind the western hill; 

God keep you safely, dearest, till the light. 

God keep you still when slumber melts away, 

For care and strife 

Take up new arms to fret our waking life; 

God keep you through the battle of the day! 

God keep you! Nay, beloved soul, how vain, 

How poor is prayer! 

I can but say again, and yet again, 

God keep you every time and everywhere! 
—Philadelphia North-American. 

— > + —— 


UNSPOKEN. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 








No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream : but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 


Love may strive, but vain is the endeavor 
All its boundless riches to unfold; 

Still its tenderest, truest secret lingers 
Ever in its deepest depths untold. 


Things of time have voices: speak and perish. 
Art and Love speak; but their words must be 
Like sighings of illimitable forests, 
And waves of an unfathomable sea. 





————@-@-o- 


SONNET. 





BY T. D. WOOLSEY. 





When I behold the strifes and jealousies 
Within the fold of Christ on every side, 
Which brethren, who in love once walked, di- 
vide 
For reasons light as air in just men’s eyes, 
I think how high-souled worldlings must despise 
Such questions vain, so vainly magnified, 
And rather trust to virtues built on pride 
Than drink at fountains where such fumes arise. 
Woe to the factious ones, who cause the offence; 
And woe to those who blindly misapply 
Their measuring line; and, if they faults espy, 
Straightway religion brand as sheer pretense, 
Rather than upward turn to Christ the eye, 
And draw the portrait of a Christian thence. 
— Independent. 
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THE CHANGED ESTATE. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


I am all dazed, nor yet the mystery prove, 

By what swift fate my leaden feet have stept 
From that cold path that youth and childhood 
kept 

To such a heat and tropic land of love. 

Through changed estates I move as dreamers move, 
To distant coasts by unknown currents swept, 
And tears as warm as sparkling Iris wept 

Ray back the unknown stars that burn above. 

Dark sleeps the past, like some far city lying, 
With walls and turrets, on the farther shore 

Where thou, O soul, a lonely pilgrim sighing, 
Didst walk with stolen sorrows more and more, 

Nor knew the chasm and the bleak abyss 

Spanned by a breath and compassed in a kiss! 

—The Independent. 
_— oe 


NONE OF OUR BUSINESS. 





| 
| 


| 


| make things grow.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


“J don’t have to work,” said Jean Car- 
den, ‘*s0 1 guess I'll have a good time till 
I get married.” 

‘“That’s what I'd like to do,” pensively | 
remarked a tall girl who was curling her | 
bangs before a cracked piece of looking- | 
glass, “‘but mamma says I’ve got to be a | 
music-teacher, and I just hate it.” 

‘It seems to me girls generally bave to 
do what they don’t want to do,” said 
Mollie Ramsden, illustrating her remark 
by giving *‘Bullion’s Grammar” a vicious 
shake. ‘Here I've got to poke along at 
school to see if I can’t learn enough to 
teach, when I despise grammar and ’rith- 
metic, and all these horrid things that I 
can’t remember, and all I want in the 
world is to dig around in the garden, and 





“But girls don’t do that; it isn’t lady- 
like,” said Belle. ‘“‘Why, you talk as if 
you would like to work on a farm!” 

“T don't want to grow cabbages and all 
those homely things,” objected Mollie. 


‘*But I do want to grow dear little baby 


| roses, and lilies, and those queer, lovely 


things that grow on trees ’way off some- 
where where it’s hot.” 

‘Those are air plants,” said May, proud | 
of her superior knowledge. ‘You could | 
never grow them, Mollie; you’d have to | 
study years and years, till you knew all 
about them.” 

‘Somebody must grow them, or else | 
they wouldn't be in the florist’s window. | 


| And I don’t see why I shouldn't do it as 


| well as any one else,” answered obstinate | 


| Mollie, as she gathered up the despised 


| school-books and trotted off, with a boyish | 


nod of farewell to her companions. 

‘*What a boy she is!” said elegant Belle, | 
as she buttoned her gloves. 

“Yes, but she’s so good-natured, and | 
real clever, though she does hate lessons,” | 
returned May. “She knows all about 
plants and where they come from, and re- | 
members all those great long names that 
won't stay in my mind two seconds.” 

Meanwhile sturdy Mollie was trotting 
home, pausing only before the one store | 
window she could never pass without a 
protracted look—the florist’s. ‘There were 
the usual roses and violets; a little mass 
of daphne on a mossy mat, and some slen- 
der spikes of lily of the valley; above, 
bunches of dried immortelles, and geomet- 
rically-shaped gridirons of green wire, 
which, under the fforist’s skilful hand, 
blossomed out into elaborate designs. 
Mollie looked and looked, and wished for | 


| the fiftieth time that’ she had been born a 
| boy, able to dig and delve with aclear con- | 


[A little girl was heard to finish her evening prayers | 


with these words: “And I saw a poor little girl on the 
street to-day, cold and barefooted; but it is none of our 
business, is it, God ?"] 
None of our business! Wandering and sinful, 

All through the streets of the city they go, 
Hungry and homeless in the wild weather; 

None of our business! Dare we say so? 


None of our business! Children’s wan faces, 
Haggard and old with their suffering and sin! 
(Hold fast your darlings on tender, warm bosoms, 

Sorrow without, but the home light within.) 


What does it matter that some other woman, 
Some common mother, in bitter despair 
Wails in a garret, or sits in a cellar, 
Too broken-hearted for weeping or prayer? 


None of our business! Sinful and fallen, 
How they may jostle us close on the street! 


science. And then, grasping more firmly 


| the despised school-books, which persisted | 


in sliding out of her hand, she started 
homeward with a very sober face. 

Home, though always a place of mutual 
love and kindness, was oppressed with a 
shadow of anxious care at thistime. Mol- | 
lie could not understand the trouble, with 


| the wisdom of her thirteen years; she only | 
| knew that some mysterious commodity | 


called ‘stocks’ had suddenly become 


| worthless, bringing wreck and ruin to | 


| to enter upon was but the first step toward 


| many; that a great Somebody had gone | 
abroad to spend a fortune, while an army | 


of small Nobodies were left penniless, 


among them her father, a gentle, dreamy 


Hold back your garments! Scorn! they are used | 


to it; 
Pass on the other side, lest you should meet. 


None of our business! On, then, the music, 


man, who had somehow fallen behind the 
ranks in the battle of life. He had been 


| forced to give up his store, even his house 


On with the feasting, though hearts break forlorn; 


Somebody’s hungry, somebody’s freezing, 
Somebody’s sou! will be lost ere the morn. 


Somebody’s dying (On with the dancing), 
One for earth’s pottage is selling his soul; 

One for a bauble has bartered his birthright, 
Selling his all for a pitiful dole. 


Ah! but One goeth abroad on the mountains, 
Over lone deserts, with burning, deep sands, 
Seeking the lost ones (It is His business!) 
Bruised though His feet are, and torn though 
His hands. 


Thorn-crowned His head, and His soul sorrow- 
stricken 
(Saving men’s souls at such infinite cost), 
Broken His heart for the grief of the nations, 
It is His business saving the lost. 
—Lend a Hand. 
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THE GIRL WITH AN IDEA. 


School was over, and a knot of the “big 
girls” lingered in the cloak-room, while 
they indulged in girlish gossip. They were 
discussing, with much vivacity, their hopes 
and plans for the future. 

“I'in going to Vassar,” announced Belle 
Maclain, with much dignity. ‘‘Lots of 
stylish girls go there, and ma says it will 
help me along in society.” 

‘*You’re always talking about society, 
as if ours weren’t good enough for you,’’ 
said May Webster, with even more dignity 
than Belle displayed. ‘I'm going to stay 
here until I graduate. Then I shall go to 
the normal school, and become a teacher; 
and I think I shall be ever so much more 
useful than a lady of society.” 

Belle, who was good-natured in spite of 
her vanity, laughed at little May’s dignity, 
as she said: ‘‘Well, Maysie, I guess you'll 
be useful whether you teachor not. What 
are you girls going to do?” 


itself, that he might begin life again with- 
out the shadow of a debt—a hard thing to 
a man of middle age, even when aided by 
a wife who possessed the New England 
quality we call ‘‘faculty,” and an ambi- 
tious little daughter who was burning to 


| distinguish herself by her usefulness. Ad- 





vised by his clear-witted wife, instead of | 


attempting business on a more ambitious 
scale, he had made a beginning by supply- 
ing country produce to his old customers. 

Mollie entered the house in rather a de- 
pressed mood; lilies and roses seemed 
further off than ever, and she took her 
mother’s kiss of greeting rather sadly. 
After putting away her hat and coat, and 
indulging in a slight lunch—consisting of 
a cruller, two pickles, and an apple—she 
sat down to her books, attacking the alge- 
bra with a vigor which seemed to regard 
each X and Y as a personal enemy. 

Supper was rather a silent meal, for Mr. 
Ramsden looked tired out, and Mrs. Rams- 
den was usually a silent woman. The 
meal was almost over, when Mr. Ramsden 
said to his wife: 

‘I’m afraid I shall have to get some help 
pretty soon, for I can’t do my out-of-town 
marketing and deliver orders to my cus- 
tomers, too. I must get some reliable boy 
to drive out with the orders.” 

‘That will be another expense,” dubious- 
ly returned his wife, ‘‘but I don’t see how 
you can avoid it.” 

‘*He needn’t be a very large boy,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ramsden, ‘but he must be hon- 
est and energetic.” 

“Papa, am I honest and energetic?” 
asked Mollie, with deep emphasis. 

‘*Why, daughter, what’s troubling you?” 
asked her father with a smile. 

‘*‘Won’t you try me instead of a boy? I 





do so want to help you,” she continued, 
breathlessly, ‘‘and I shall have to go to 
school for years and years before I can 
teach, and then perhaps not know enough, 
after all, and you know I can drive about 
on errands—didn’t I do it often for you 
when you had your store?” 

“Why, Mollie!” exclaimed her mother, 
reprovingly. 

‘Little daughter, do you suppose, poor 
as I am, that I want you todo boy’s work?” 
said her father. 

But wilfal Moilie was not to be repressed 
by such an argument; she pleaded for her 
pet idea—which, truth to tell, she had been 
revolving in her busy little head for some 
time—until her parents finally agreed that 
she should take upon her the office of er- 
rand girl as soon as vacation time came. 
During the intervening months she must 
work industriously at her books; rather a 
disappointment to Mollie, who had hoped 
for a more speedy delivery from her irk- 
some tasks. You see, Mollie was not a 
book heroine: though bright and ener- 
getic, she was as wilful as her own curly 
locks, which no comb could reduce to or- 
der, and in her young days she hated every 
book, save the one great volume Nature 
spreads before us withevery changing sea- 
son. But she had a tenacity of purpose 
few girls possess. The work she wished 


a final purpose, so she went back to her 
books with renewed determination, until 
her parents congratulated themselves with 
the mistaken idea that she had forgotten 
it. She came dancing in after school, on 
the closing day, with an air of exuberant 
gaiety which her mother could easily ac- 
count for. , 

‘*Please, ma’am, will you give the er- 
rand boy a jumble?” she began, giving 
her mother an energetic hug as she spoke. 

“I’m glad you are happy, child,” said | 
Mrs. Ramsden, rather seriously, ‘but | 
what do you suppose the other girls will | 





| think of your fancy?” 


‘*Why, of course they all think it’s nice 
for me to help father,” responded Mollie, | 
unconcernedly, “all except Belle, and | 
she doesn’t count, ‘cause she thinks every- 
thing is unladylike except sitting around | 
in fine clothes and doing art needle- 
work.” 

‘*Well, it’s a queer way to spend your 
vacation, child,” said her mother, *‘but 
you'll make up for it by working extra 
hard at your books when school begins 
again.” . 

Mollie smiled to herself, for she had de- 
cided in her own mind that her release 
from school would be final, but she did 
not contradict her mother. And as time 
passed on, people became accustomed to 
the sight of a bright-faced girl with a mass 
of rampant brown hair springing in and 
out of a delivery wagon with business-like 
agility, or taking orders relative to eggs 
and butter with a grave attention worthy 
of an experienced commission merchant. 
Mollie was wonderfully improved, every_ 
body said. She had lost her boyish angular. 
ity of manner, and she actually displayed 
some interest in books, to her mother’s great 
astonishment. And she was so bright and 
helpful, so full of ideas and enthusiasm, 
that even dignified Belle, whose ambitions 
began to tend toward that indefinite Wom- 
an’s Sphere which is always written in 
capitals, invited her to one of her own par- 
ticular luncheons. But as Mr. Ramsden’s 
prosperity increased, so that hired help 
became a necessity and a right, Mollie 
was seized with the fear that she might, 
after all, be shorn of her dignity as a busi- 
ness woman, and brought back to her old 
prospects: a scholar now—a teacher in 
the future. She had not by any means 
given up her original project. She gazed 
into the florist’s window as much as ever, 
and she managed to strike up an acquaint- 
ance with the big, good-natured proprietor 
of that enchanting place. So, when one 
morning she received the news of her re- 
tirement from active business, and was 
told—very tenderly, it is true—that she 
must prepare for school again, she took 
the information very quietly, and asked 
leave to go out fora walk. Her request 
granted, she trotted down street, until 
she came to the fascinating window, gay 
now with big roses and starry narcissus. 
She stood looking at the flowers for a min- 
ute or two, trying to regain her fluttering 
breath; then walked boldly in to where 
stout Mr. Colby stood bunching buds and 
blossoms into dinner favors. 

‘*Well, Miss Flora, have you come to 
help us along?’ asked the florist, with a 
paternal smile. 

“Oh, I wish I could!” her carefully pre- 
pared speech slipping entirely out of her 
mind, as such things have an exasperat- 
ing habit of doing. ‘‘Mr. Colby, do you— 
don’t you wanta girl to sweep up, and 
stem flowers, and do little things in the 
greenhouse?” 

‘Well, I don’t know about wanting any 
girl,” answered Mr. Colby, with a com- 
fortable chuckle, ‘‘but [ think I want 
you. I’ve been watching you for a year 





past, and I like the way you skip in and 
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out of the wagon. You look like busi- 
ness, and you seem fond of our line, so 
I'm ready enough to try you. Though [ 
guess folks will think it queer at first, for 
there isn’t another florist in town who 
employs girls.” 

“O, Mr. Colby! if I don’t work and do 
my best’—and here Molly choked down 
some hysterical tears, and turned a deep 
crimson with her mingled feelings. P 

“Well, you just talk it over with your 
folks, and if they’re willing, why, I guess 
they know I°d do the fair thing by you,” 
responded the stout florist, as he impaled 
a poor rose with a piece of wire so as to 
twist the stem the way it didn’t want to 


0. 

. Mollie renewed her thanks, and then, 
after a brief survey of the sunshiny green- 
houses, which she already looked upon 
with the calmly critical eye of a profes- 
sional, she started home, enriched by a 
little nosegay of Roman hyacinths and 
Marie Louise violets. 

That evening there was a long discus- 
sion in the Ramsden household. Poor 
Mrs. Ramsden! She wanted to drill Mollie 
into a prim little schoolma’am, and here 


was her perverse duckling taking to the | 


water in spite of materual wishes! As 


for the father, he saw where Mollie's tal- | 


ents as well as inclinations lay, and after 
a quiet talk with Mr. Colby, and some 
very good advice to Mollie, the would-be 
florist began her apprenticeship. 

Mollie lost a good many illusions during 
the next four months. She learned that 
poetry and sentiment count for little, hard 
work and practical knowledge for much, 
and there were times when she wished 
that massacreing aphides and capturing 
meal-bugs was not a part of the trade. 
And she was in much tribulation over her 
‘‘making up.” It was some years ago that 
this feminine florist began her career, and 
at that time a floral design must be made 
as smoothly as if the flowers were ironed 
into place. Mollie wanted to put them 
into artistic grouping, and Mr. Colby 
cruelly called her work ‘‘scraggy.” 

Mollie was a tall girl of twenty when 
she formed the bold idea of beginning 
work on her own account as a grower of 
flowers. She was accomplished in prac- 
tice as well as theory by this time, and her 
first greenhouse, a very modest structure, 
gave her a fragrant crop that she was fully 
able to harvest. That single house grew 
as well as the flowers, and it gradually be- 
came known that the quiet woman florist 
possessed taste that made her decorations 
‘*perfect dreams,” as the girls say. 

Nowadays, if you go to the Western 
town where Mollie made her start in life, 
you will see a handsome store—or rather 
studio, for it is not by any means an ordi- 
nary, every-day ‘‘store”—bearing the sign, 
‘Mary Ramsden, Floral Artist.” 
is an imposing range of glass, and a large 
staff of workers, men and women both, 
and over them all presides wilful Mollie, 
now a cultured woman of gracious pres- 
ence. We hear often of self-made men; 
here is a self-made woman, who followed 
her bent until she had attained a full 
measure of success. And if we cannot all 
be Mollie Ramsdens, every girl among us 
has the possibility of a career—if it is only 
to keep house and sew on buttons better 
than any one else.— Sunshine. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY A DEAD ISSUE. 


WHITEHALL, Ky., Oct. 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your last issue I see a notice that our 
good Mrs. Livermore is to contribute a 
poem on ‘*Negro Slavery” for the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL. This I regret to know; 
not that Mrs. Livermore is to write the 
poem, but that it is to be published in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, a paper which is de- 
voted to women’s interests, and especially 
to woman suffrage. 

Negro slavery is now a dead issue; it 
has been buried; why, then, should wom- 
en’s papers exhume its remains and flaunt 
their stench in the nostrils of their read- 
ers throughout the South, who are just 
gaining courage to put their shoulders to 
the wheel, to set in motion the car of 
progress which will emancipate the mil- 
lions of white and black women who are 
still civil and political slaves? 

We need everything dohe to mend the 
breach between the different sections of 
our country. We women should have 
nothing to do with dead issues when we 
have so vital a one at our hands needing 
all our thought, energy and union to help 
it to success. Our national organs should 
not contain articles on the dead past which 
will wound the least of us. My attention 
has been called again and again by South- 
ern women to the fact that the women’s 
papers are continually harping on the 
wrongs of the negro rather than on the 
wrongs of women, for which they are sup- 
posed to be working. These women did 
not care to take papers or join a cause 
which seemed to be rebuking their section 
of country rather than righting women’s 
wrongs. Pardon this frank expression. 
From my eager interest in the woman's 


There | 


cause I cannot bear to see a straw, and 

this is a big one, placed in the way of our 

united working together for woman’s 

freedom. Our papers should not wound 
| one of our workers unnecessarily, and espe- 
| cially by bringing updead and gone issues. 
| Yours for woman's emancipation, first, 
| last and always, Mary B. Cray. 


[ We agree with our valued correspond- 
ent, Mrs. Clay, that it is a great mistake 
to harp upon dead issues, or to make them 
prominent features of any paper. But, 
just because slavery is a dead issue, no 
one at the present day needs to feel hurt 
if it is touched upon in the way of remi- 
niscence or illustration. Nor should such 
mention be regarded as a reflection upon 
any one section of our country; for the 
responsibility for slavery did not rest with 
|} any one section. Northern merchants 
| were active in the slave trade, and a ma- 
| jority of the people at the North, almost 
| up to the time of the war, were strongly 
| opposed to the efforts to do away with 
slavery. The historic pro-slavery mob 
| represented in the recent Pageant was not 
| a mob of South Carolinians, but a mob of 
Bostonians. The issue is now so com- 
| pletely dead that no one should fee! 
wounded by an allusion to it, any more 
than an Englishman nowadays would be 
sensitive to a reference to George Wash- 
ington and the Revolution. It is all past 
| and over, and no sensible person on either 
| side retains any ill feeling. Still, it will 
| be well for us to avoid wounding our 
| neighbors’ feelings; and we hope North- 
| ern correspondents will bear this in mind. 
A. 8. B.] 
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STAYING AT HOME. 


The husband of the future will doubtless 
| be quite as happy as the husband of the 
| present, but he will have accustomed him- 
| self to some radical changes. One who 
has already felt the touch of the new spirit 
said the other day: 

“I do not wish my wife to stay at home 
all the time. She has an angelic temper 
naturally, but when she remains within 
doors for three or four days or a week, | 
find that she becomes too much absorbed 
in domestic matters, which I do not believe 
ought to consume any woman’s entire 
time. When she goes away to a public 
meeting or to a convention, to be gone a 
| week or so, she comes back refreshed, en- 
thusiastic, and ready to take up the old 
duties with sufficient interest and energy. 
She has met many interesting people, she 
has had the benefit of an exchange of 
ideas, and the family have the benefit of 
| what she has seen, told with the vividness 
| and sympathy which makes the conversa- 
tion of a bright woman, who has both 
heart and brain, always delightful.” 

And this is one man who is already ac- 
cepting cheerfully and philosophically the 
new order of things, which is as inevitable 
| as the rising of the sun. He was not the 
| head of a wretched, disorderly household, 
| where unruly children, ill-temper and sel- 
fishness held sway. His home was luxu- 
rious in itsappointments, and the sons and 
daughters had grown up in the midst of 
cultivation, with an example of gentle 
manners, considerateness, and purity of 
thought and speech, daily exemplified in 
both parents. The mother was an ardent 
equal-suffragist, but she was no less wom- 
anly on that account, and she had the 
hearty approval of her husband in all that 
she did, relying upon him for counsel and 
advice. There is a deal of truth in this 
man’s opinion. To a symmetrically de- 
veloped mind, a knowledge of the world 
is as necessary as a knowledge of books. 

The gad-about has always been con- 
demned by press and preacher, and the 
woman who stays at home held up as the 
pattern of wifely and womanly perfection. 
But it has never occurred to any one that 
the woman who gets no glimpse of the 
outside world, who has no opportunity to 
measure her mental and moral stature by 
the mental and moral stature of others, 
grows narrow, querulous, and exacting. 
She is an absolute authority in her own 
domain, and there is no appeal from her 
decisions, however ill-advised. She sees 
nothing, and, unless she has a love for 
books, which, strangely enough, sucb 
women rarely have, her mind is concen- 
trated upon the petty details of housekeep- 
ing and the affairs of her neighbors—what 
Mrs. Brown wore, what Mrs. Smith had 
for tea when she entertained the minister, 
what dreadful creatures the Johnson chil- 
dren are, and how shockingly that Miss 
Thompson carries on. These are the 
themes that occupy her tongue, and the 
mind that, from want of use, grows feebler 
and narrower from day to day. 

A wise old man remarked that the rea- 
son so many old people lost their mem- 
ory was because they had never learned 
anything worth remembering. The same 
is true, with a difference, of women. If 
they go from home, not to the neglect of 
home and children, but enough to see what 
life is like, they are laying up a fund of 
knowledge that shall keep them young at 
threescore. The centennial was of incal- 
culable benefit tothe country. Thousands 
of women went, saw the magnificent dis- 
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play, hada glimpse of the civilization of 
other nations, and took the keen memory 
of it all back to their homes in the hills of 
New England or the farms in the Western 
prairies. Had there been any means of 
getting accurate statistics, it could have 
been demonstrated that the amount of gos- 
sip for the following year in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods fell off at least sixty 
per cent. Theirtalk for months afterwards 
was of the great pictures they saw, the 
wonders of art, the marvellous mechanical 
contrivances, and all the beauty and splen- 
dor and ingenuity that was concentrated 
there. It gave their minds healthful and 
natural food, and more was accomplished 
to abate the sin of slander and backbiting 
than could have been done from a thou- 
sand of the minister’s best sermons. 

It is ‘observable that when even an ordi- 
nary woman goes from home for a few 
weeks or a few months, she comes back en- 
lightened with what she has seen, and it is 
of this that shetalks. The women who are 
the most entertaining, who are most agree- 
able and whose society does not tire, are not 
those who have spent all their days knitting 
in the chimney corner, or within the four 
walls of a kitchen poring over a cook-book. 
However men may profess to love this 
purely domestic character, they tire of it 
as they would tire of an unrelieved diet of 
bread and honey. They like the sauce 
piquante of bright talk, bright wit, knowl- 
edge of affairs; and, whatever nature may 
have done in the bestowal of talent, it rusts 
if It is not kept bright by attrition with the 
world. The very man who talks longest 
and loudest of ‘“‘womanly women,” by 
which he means those who stay at home 
constantly, is usually the first to seek the 
society of the more entertaining woman 
whenever he has the opportunity.—Mary 
H, Krout, in Inter-Ocean. 
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JUSTICE, NOT PHILANTHROPY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A few years ago it was my good fortune 
to attend a national convention of women. 
I didn’t “‘go for to go,” but I was there, 
so to speak, and it came to me. 

I am a natural-born radical, and I took 
to suffrage as a duck takes to water. My 
futher, brother, husband, even dear old 
grandpapa, believed thoroughly in the en- 
franchisement of women, so it was no 
new idea to me, having many a time, at 
school and elsewhere, single-handed and 
alone, and with large odds against me, 
championed the cause. Strange to say, 
however, never until the occasion to which 
[allude had I attended a woman's meet- 
ing. It is needless to state that then and 
there my name was enrolled as a ‘“‘suff’rin’ 
woman.” 

The profound respect, affection and ad- 
miration that I have always entertained 
for the entire sisterhood was ten, aye, a 
hundred-fold increased by what I there 
saw and heard. When I looked into the 
beautiful faces of the speakers, beautiful 
with something more than physical per- 
fection, reflecting high moral ambition 
and a noble purpose, when I listened to 
their earnest words and the eloquence and 
wit, the intelligence and refinement which 
characterized everything said and accom- 
plished during the several days’ sessions, 
I marvelled more and more each day, that, 
with such women, such workers in the 
field, and such generalship, there had been 
sO many reverses, so many delays, so 
much that was disheartening and discour- 
aging, and so few grand victories. There 
was nerve and brain and courage enough 
in that assemblage, it seemed to me, to re- 
move mountains of barriers, and to sweep 
away every obstruction that ever did or 
ever could block the march of progress. 

Wasn’t I **green?” 

I have attended suffrage meetings since 
then, and if my admiration has not cooled, 
my temperature has moderated considera- 
bly. 

Would you think me very presumptu- 
ous if I told you I had made an important 
discovery? I firmly believe I have found 
out the why! I’m afraid I shall bring 
down vials of wrath upon my poor head, 
but, here goes! I protest—and then let 
me hide my diminished head—against phi- 
lanthropy! Every woman with a heart in 
the right place loves to help others less 
fortunate than herself, and with this ten- 
dency on the part of those who comprise 
these gatherings to do good on every side 
and to help everybody, strength, time, 


material and talents are absorbed which 


belong strictly to suffrage. Coffee is a 
very pleasant beverage; so is tea; but 
mix the two and what a mess you have! 

I solemnly affirm that, with the excep- 
tion cited above, I have never attended a 
suffrage meeting but the greater part of the 
time was devoted to putting motions for, 
or hearing reports from, some charitable 

‘enterprise. Equal rights played only sec- 
ond fiddle. At one of these monthly 
meetings Miss Anthony was present. At 
the close of it, and in response to an invi- 
tation to make a few remarks, she rose 
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and said briefly: *‘As a charitable organi- 
zation, this might be called a success; but 
everything, it seems to me, but suffrage 
has been talked about!” 

If officers of different associations 
throughout the country would require the 
members of their respective societies to 
exclude charity altogether, and urge the 
necessity of confining themselves strictly 
to the question of suffrage and equal rights 
for women, and the best ways and means 
for its advancement, there would be more 
efficient work, and an unprecedented har- 
vest of good results would follow. Branch 
roads are well enough when the main line 
is built and in running order; but before 
we women can ever hope for complete 
success in our undertakings, we must 
learn to be more business-like in our gath- 
erings and attend strictly to our own busi- 
ness. No general, however great he may 
be, can march to victory whose soldiers 
stop all along the line to give succor, en- 
couragement and drink to fallen comrades. 

We have work to do. We must read 
and study more; we must take up the 
cause as a lawyer does his case, and in- 
struct ourselves how to act. We must 
teach ourselves to rise before each other, 
and present our thoughts in a clear, lucid 
manner; we must stand to our own bright 
color, the yellow, though blue and white 
and all the other shades are ever so beauti 
ful. In fact, as little children do in their 





play, we must in good earnest ‘“‘follow our 


leader !” M. W. H. 
—+ eo 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE CANARY AND THE MIRROR. 





No doubt our young readers will be in- | 
terested in the following account of a 
lonesome canary, and how he found com- 
panionship: 

“Do you know that the little canaries 
you keep in cages are fond of mirrors? 
We have seen little girls, and older ones, 
too, who were fond of mirrors; but who 
ever heard of birds that used them? I | 
will tell you about a little canary that 
lives at the house where I board. 

‘Some time ago our landlady got a | 
canary, and put it in a cage alone. The | 
little bird was taken from a large cage | 
holding a dozen birds. He was very home- 
sick and lonesome, just as you would be 
if you were taken away off among strangers | 
—away from mamma, papa, sisters, 
brothers, and everybody you ever knew. 

“Just so our little birdie cried and 
moaned, and would not eat nor sing. It 
wanted to go home and see its mamma. 
The lady did all she could to comfort it 
and make it feel at home. She talked to 
it and petted it, giving it clean water, good | 
seed, apples, and everything she thought 
it would like. But it was of no use; | 
birdie kept crying, and wouldn’t make | 
friends, but wanted to go home. 

*One day his mistress brought him a 
large piece of broken mirror, as big as 
my two hands, and placed it on one side 
of his cage, where he could see it readily. 
Do you suppose he cared anything for 
that? Indeed he did. He hopped down, | 
and going up close, looked in, seeming to 
be perfectly delighted. He chirped and 
hopped about, singing and putting on all 
the airs he was master of. He was not 
homesick at all after that. He spends 
much of his time before the glass; and | 
when he goes to sleep at night he will 
cuddle down just as close to the glass as 
he can get. You see, he thinks he is sleep- 
ing close beside that other little bird. His 
mistress often lets him out into the room, | 
where he can have more liberty. She may 
put that glass anywhere in the room, and 
he will find it and spend most of his time 
before it. 

“One day the little fellow acted very 
naughtily. He got angry and tried to get 
into a fight. It all happened because he 
watited his own way and could not get it. 
He went up to the glass so lovingly, and | 
tried to coax the other bird to come and | 
play with him somewhere else. The look- 
ing-glass bird would not follow him, but | 
went the other way every time. Then the 
canary got provoked, and flying at the | 
bird in the glass, tried to have a real fight | 
with him.’ He tried it only once, and then | 
he looked ashamed of it. The blame, you 
see, was all on one side. That shows how | 
foolish it is to get angry and pick a | 
quarrel. 

‘He washes himself before the large 
mirror in the room, pluming his feathers 
and making his toilet with much satis- 
faction; and, like all folks that spend 
much time before the glass, he is getting 
very vain.” —Christian Union. 





ONE FACT 
Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood. It also over- 
comes that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
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THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
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Style 600, Ladies* Whole Back, without Bones..........+++++++-$1.75 
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oo, « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. 25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 1,50 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious f 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in y order. 
own 


a&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





EVERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home and cooking the food. All 
will agree to this proposition, but, some may be in 


doubt where “the best’ may be obtained. To such we 
address_ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 


say of them. 
We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 


tively unequaied for Economy, Durability 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


(<- Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 
could accomplish this result. i 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE, 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 
On Boutwell Street, near Neponset Avenue, a beau- 


tiful New House of 11 Rooms, tastefully finished 
in cypress, with panelled hall’and vestibule, and the 
ceilings of the lower story finished with polished 
cypress beams. Large and airy piazzas; furnace, 
gas, hot and cold water, cemented cellar, stationary 
tubs, and all modern conveniences; with 4,500 feet 
of land, fruit and shade. Every room commands 
beautiful view. Horse-cars pass within a hundred 
feet of the house, and steam cars within five minutes’ 
easy walk. Price, 86,000. Terms easy. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


tHe POPULARITY or 
Brass «* Iron Bedsteads 


IS STEADILY INCREASING. 


Remember we offer for sale only the pro- 
ducts of the most reputable English and Am- 
erican manufacturers. Pure South American 
Horse Hair Mattresses, Selected Live Geese 
Feathers, Spring Beds, Down Comforters in 
Fine Silk and Sateen Coverings. We make a 
specialty of Remaking and Renovating Bed- 
ding of all kinds. Look in our windows as 
you pass and see the only Oxidized Silver 
Stead in Boston. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


8 and 10 Beach Street, 
BOSTON. 


Autumn Leaves-—Of Music 
BMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES ‘toc's~sé 


doz.) for 
Quartet and Chorus Choirs ; 74 short pieces of sacre’ 
music of the best character, such as your choir needs. 


CE eee ROMA ome 


elevated try and music, which will be most wel- | 
come to the best classes of temperance workers. 


SONG HARMON (60 cts., $6 doz.), by L. O. | 
Emerson. Just exactly the 
book that will suit you for this winter’s Singing 
Classes. Also an appropriate and good book for 
High Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
one MANUAL (Book 1, 30c., $3 doz.; or Book | 
§ « 2, 40c., $4.20 doz.; or Book 3, | 
50c., $4.80 doz.) Admirably adapted to the different | 
3 of school life, with plain instructions and best 
of music. | 


Select for practice in your Singing Society one of our 
noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for list), or 
Oratorio. EMMANUEL ($1), by Trowb idge, | 
airs and Festivals, the a as pretty | 

DAIR UPPER (20c., | 























and easy Y MAIDS’ $1 
doz), b 3; or for the ohhene 


Lewis; piscy's new | 
ANGE VISITORS, or A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS (ie., $3 doz); or THK KIN 
DOM OF MOTHER GOOSE ‘(2c., $2.8 doz.), by | 
Mrs. Boardman. | 
Any book mailed for retail price. ‘ 


and gives strength to every part of the system, | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | 


Try it. 


KENICS 


Holmes & Co. ™™ 


JERSEY 


UNION 
UNDER 
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. ont pnd Seomtitet ap 
and children’s clothing,” | 
TRADE MARK (Nov., 87, number): 
“HOLMES & CO., 109 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., hold a patent on a Union Suit which 
is simply Perfect in Quality, Workmanship and 
Price. We handle these goods and consider them 


first-class in every respect.” 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

The best and most re- 


BROWN & CO.’S 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. #1 a bottle 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 


When Isay cure Ido not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean aradical cure. [ have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

H. G,. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness, 


LIVER 
PILLS 











LADIES’ LUNCH | 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 


| Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 


Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


doz.; Superior Wedding 





—>—-THE ONLY °°°- 


SHOE POLISH 
Contranipl OWL 





8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter S8t., Boston. 








AGENTS $75 RST Month and oaps noes 
ANTED our goods by sampie and live at home. 
Salary paid peomaeey and expenses in 

ON gerners,, Particu - A al 
REE. © mean what we say.~ Stand. 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co., Toston, Masa. 













FITTING 


We quote from the pen of 


Annie Jenness Miller 


authoress of 
“Dress,” a monthly maga- | 
zine “devoted to the practi- | 


GARMENTS. 


High grade in Silk, Silk 
and Jaeger’s, Silk and Cot- 
ton, All-Wool Merino, Dr. | 
Jaeger’s All-Wool Yarn, in | 


Summer, Winter and extra | 
heavy weight. Readers in 
the vicinity of Boston call 
and examine, Take elevator. | 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned | 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is | 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 


| 
| 


| consists of a three years’ 


arment. | 





| days. 


| Park Street, Boston. 
| More suffragists can be made by the systematic 


| strumentality. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. sf 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con. 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. 8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 








Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of | tical L: y or e > 
ng little ones has been given in 6 re. me the parts, ond from the Fon aaEZ wecee othe every douivalte capes. 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
raded course of Didactie 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in th b- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ° sd 
FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures...... sesecseseees B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and im advance........6s++6> eeceses eee -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-.++++. seee 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee.........eseee0s eoveseccccsss 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending Ma 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Guisses, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and ee of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
Take elevator. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at, cost at office of Woman’s Journa., No. 3 
Send in your orders. 





distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackweil. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 

n. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cé@ies, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


* 'T, D, COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. | 


| 
| 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomAN’s JourNnaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


| I. Bowditch. 


| 


| ams, Secretary of Kansas Histori 


an Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
arke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
Society. 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hu » postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovurnnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 














THE WOMAN’S 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz was held at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 25 
and 26, in the hospitable parlors of the 
Buffalo Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. 

The session on Friday morning opened 
with an address of welcome by Mrs. Helen 
H. Backus, president of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz, followed by a re- 
sponse from Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
president of the Western Association of | 
Collegiate Alumnz. The coalition of the 
two associations went into effect at this 
annual meeting. 

After the presentation of annual reports 
by the secretaries and treasurers, the re- 
port of the joint committee on admission 
of colleges was read, and a discussion fol- | 
lowed. 

It was decided that there be two steps | 
in the admission of colleges, viz., nomina- 
tion and election. The following rules 
shall in general govern nomination: A 
college desiring membership shall show, 
(1) that its faculty are not called upon to 
give preparatory instruction, (2) that its | 
requirements for admission are equal to | 
those adopted by the colleges already be- 
longing to the Association, (3) that it 
has conferred degrees in art, philosophy, 
science or literature on twenty-five women 
prior to its application for admission to | 
the Association. 

The programme of the Friday afternoon | 
meeting was as follows: 

Reports of Committees of the A. C. A., 
on ‘*Withdrawals from College,’’ Miss M 
S. Case, chairman; ‘‘Endowment of Col- 
leges,”” Miss A. W. Foster, chairman; and 
‘*Fellowship,” Mrs. Christine Ladd Frank- | 
lin, chairman. 

Annual Reports of the State Directors, 
and of the Washington, New York, Pacific, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Central New York 
and Minnesota Branches. 

Paper: “Bureau of Occupations for 
Women,” Miss Eva M. Tappan, of the 
Philadelphia Branch. 

On Friday evening a reception was 
given the A. C. A. by the Women's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. ‘The Buf- 
falo Courier says: 

“Not only were there present women 
whose faces are seen wherever there is 
good doing in the city, but men of emi- 
nence in thecommunity. The rooms were 
profusely decorated, the florists, Palmer 





and Long, having, by way of compliment, | 


sent to the Union whole boxes of roses 
and other flowers and plants. 
nasium had been turned into a supper- 
room, and for the nonce dumbbells and 
Indian clubs gave way to the more delicate 
embellishments of silver and china. The 
table was loaded down with flowers and | 
plants, and coffee and cocoa and cookies 
were dispensed lavishly to the guests, who 
streamed in and out continually. The en- 
joyment of the occasion culminated in the 
addresses made by Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all, president of the Western Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz, and Miss Mary 
E. B. Roberts. Mrs. Sewall spoke on the 
influence of college-bred women in the 
home. She said that many cradles were 
robbed of their occupants because many 
mothers brought up their children by in- 
stinct rather than by intelligent care; and 
that many men died of dyspepsia because 
many wives managed their kitchens by in- 
tuition rather than by scientific knowl- | 
edge. Mrs. Sewall spoke at some length, 
and her remarks were characterized by a | 
charming humor. Miss Roberts spoke | 
especially of the value of college education 
and culture to teachers, who, she said, 
were supplementary to the father and 
mother in the training of boys and girls. | 
Both ladies were listened to with deep at- | 
tention and interest.” 

On Saturday morning, the parlors of the 
Union were filled to,overflowing. Before | 
the regular programmhe was taken up, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall made an address urg- 
ing that the A. C. A. should become auxil- 
iary to the Woman’s National Council. | 
Upon motion, the following committee 
was appointed to ascertain the feeling 
of the members of the Association upon 
this question, and to report at the next an- 
nual meeting: Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Black- 
welder, Miss L. M. Salmon, Mrs. L. M. | 
Fetterolf, Mrs. Lena H. Severance, and 
Miss Helen Dawes Brown. 

Miss Ida M. Street, of Michigan Univer- | 
sity, then read a paper on ‘‘George Eliot 
asa Representative of Her Time.” This 
was the thesis that won its author the fel- 
lowship founded by the Western Alumnx 
Association. It was warmly applauded. 

Miss Helen Dawes Brown, of Vassar, 
followed with a paper upon ‘University 
Extension.” University extension means 
the carrying of knowledge to people who 
cannot go to college. There was a de- 
mand among the working people of Eng- 
land for authoritative teaching in history, 
literature, and science, and in the univer- 
sities was found the supply. The success 
of the university extension idea in Eng- 
land has been no less remarkable than 
gratifying. The idea should be given a 
trial in this country. The speaker said: 
‘‘Beware cf volunteer instructors whose 
hearts are swelling with benevolence, but 
who lack knowledgeand capacity. Trained | 
instructors only should be secured. Two 
classes of girls need cur attention: Those | 
who are too rich and those who are too | 
poor to go to college.” Miss Brown | 
thought that summer schools could be in- 
augurated at some of the colleges, where, 
by paying five dollars a week, mauy girls 
might receive valuable instruction. She 
asked: ‘*Cannot Vassar, Smith, or Welles- 
ley be persuaded to do for young women 
what Oxford is doing for young men?” 

In the discussion that followed, Miss 
Jane Meade Welch declared her sympathy 
with the university extension project. The 
first practical test of the scheme in this 
country was made in Buffalo, where it was 
introduced about two years ago by the 
Rev. Mr. Adams and Mr. Larned. Mr. 





The gym- | 


Bemis, the lecturer, came there an un- 
known man, but so great was the success 
of his efforts that he had crowded audi- 
ences every night. All classes assembled 
to enjoy his lectures. The second attempt 

artly failed, though, in the speaker’s opin- 
on, it was not the fault of the lectures. 
She regretted that Buffalo was not more 
interested in such subjects, and was sorry 
that the really valuable departments of the 
Buffalo Library—departments of science, 
history, and literature—were so much neg- 
lected, while the great untutored public 
makes a rush every Saturday night for fic- 
tion to read on Sunday. She was glad that 
the Alumnz had come and held a conven- 
tion in Buffalo. ‘‘We have looked to your 
coming,” she said, ‘tas the children of 
Israel looked to Moses, to deliver us out of 
the bondage of darkness caused by igno- 


| rance, and to lead us out to a better coun- 


try through the instrumentality of univer- 
sity extension.” 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, a member 


of the Association who is now a resident | 


of England, wished to utter a hearty 
English ‘‘Hear! hear!” to all that had 
been said in favor of university extension. 
In England, she said, it is regarded as an 
inestimable boon for men and women. It 


| gives women who do not go to college a 


chance for a broader education, and it also 
touches hard-fisted parents and makes 
them willing to send their daughters to 
college. The poor need no greater help 
than to have their horizon broadened; 
they need it more than charity. 

Miss Brown spoke again as to the per- 
sonality of the lecturer who is engaged by 
university extension societies. She thought 
he was as yet an ideal character. He 


| must have gifts, experience, benevolence, 


magnetism and business tact. Upon his 
personal qualities and accomplishments 
depends the success of the scheme. She 
told about the settlement founded by col- 


lege-bred women in the tenement-house | 


district of New York City. The poor 
and uneducated are taught to dress, 
cook, make homes, and to cultivate the 
domestic and social sentiments. 

The members of the Association betook 
themselves at two o'clock to The Niagara, 
where they enjoyeda pleasant and leisurely 
*‘Alumnz Lunch.” ‘The following officers 


were then elected, and the meeting ad- | 


journed : 

President—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer (Mich- 
igan University). 

Vice - Presidents — Mrs. 
(Vassar), Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe (Syracuse 
University), Miss Lucy M. Salmon (Michigan), 
Mrs. Julia Latimer Munger (Boston), Mrs. Helen 
H. Backus (Vassar), Miss Anna R. Haire 
(Smith). 

Secretary—Miss Marion Talbot (Boston). 

Treasurer—Miss Harriet A. Kimball (North- 
western). 

State Directors—California, Miss Mary A. 
Crittenden; Connecticut, Mrs. Louise McCoy 
North; District of Columbia, Miss Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge; I)linois, Mrs. Katherine De Clercq 
Moore; Massachusetts, Miss Alla W. Foster; 


Minnesota, Mrs. Frona Brooks-Brooks; Michi- | 


gan, Miss Fannie T. Mulliken; New Jersey, Miss 
Eva M. Tappan; New York, Mrs. Lena Hill 
Severance; Pennsylvania, Miss Isabel Darling- 
ton; Wisconsin, Dr. Almah J. Frisby. 


The citizens of Buffalo gave the A. C. A. 
a cordial welcome, and the papers declared 
that ‘the traditional blue-stocking type 
of woman was notably absent. Formerly 
intellectual women thought it necessary 
to emphasize their devotion to literary 
pursuits by a total disregard for dress and 
personal appearance. Now allis changed, 
and women of the highest culture deem it 
essential to call into requisition all their 
personal charms to render culture as at- 
tractive as possible, that it may attract, 


| not repel, other women from its pursuit.” 


i 


A NOBLE LIFE. 








The Boston Herald lately contained an 
excellent and appreciative sketch of Mrs. 


Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of | 


Wellesley College, and now a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, who has just been elected president 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


Alice Freeman was born in Southern | 


N. Y., where she lived until she was six- 
teen. She was a bright, active child, and 
gave early evidence of her future bril- 
liancy. 


and well physically. Notsomany colleges 
were open to women then as now, and the 
family moved to Michigan, and Alice Free- 
man entered the State University. She 


graduated as an A. B., with honors, in 1876, | 


before her tweatieth birthday. She en- 


| tered at once upon her profession, teaching 


in the Geneva Lake Seminary, in Wiscon- 
sin, studying in the meanwhile for the 
degree of M. A., which she received the 
following summer from Michigan Univer- 
sity. Her next work was in Saginaw, 


Mich., where she devoted herself to fitting | 


students for the university. In 1879 she 
was elected professor of history in the 
new college of Wellesley. Her influence 
gave a fresh impetus to the work, and in 
1881, when the president, Miss Howard, 
broke down from hard work, and was 
given a year’s vacation, Miss Freeman was 
elected vice-president, to act as president. 
In June, 1882, just ten years from the time 
she entered Michigan University as a stu- 
dent, Miss Freeman was elected president 
of a promising college. Then began a re- 
markable growth and development in 
Wellesley; the standard was raised, and it 
was not long before the college took uni- 
versity rank In 1883, Michigan Univer- 
sity conferred on Miss Freeman the degree 
of Ph. D., and in 1887, Columbia College 
honored itself by giving her the degree of 
Litt. D. 
In January, 1888, Miss Freeman resigned 
to become the wife of Prof. G. H. Palmer, 





Ellen H. Richards | 


At sixteen she was ready for col- | 
le>e, prepared in her studies, and strong | 
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of Harvard College. Her resignation was 
greatly regretted by all connected with the 
college, but she keeps up her interest and 
watchful care over Wellesley, as one of its 
trustees. Since her marriage Mrs. Palmer 
has passed several months in Europe, and 
while there was constantly studying the 
educational opportunities for women. It 
is fortunate for the State and Its schools 
that the ability and experience of Mrs. 
Palmer can be secured for their service. 
And she is ready to take up the work, just 
as she has taken up every other that has 
come to her, with an earnestness that 
amounts to consecration. 
+e 


OFFICERS OF THE WISCONSIN W. 58. A. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at its recent annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, elected the following officers: 


President—Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry D. Maxon, Menomi- 
nee; Dr. Laura Ross Walcott, Milwaukee. 

Recording Secretary—Laura James, Richland 
Center. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Amelia Wales, 
Brodhead. 





Treasurer—Lucy H. Pier, Richland Center. 

Chairman Ex. Com.—Mrs. M. A. Derrick, 
Brodhead. 

Chairman Finance Com. — Mrs. 
Brimer, Mukwonago. 

Chairman Press Com.—Mrs. M. P. Dingee, 
Racine. 

Chairman Com. on Organization—Mrs. C. C. 
Williams, Lake Mills. 


M. C. F. 





DEFEAT AN UNJUST JUDGE. 


New York, Oct. 28, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The situation in New York about the 
election of a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals is intensified by the action of the 
Democratic State Convention. They have 
nominated our old, tried friend, ex- 
Attorney-General Denis O’Brien, for that 
high post. Mr. O’Brien can be trusted 
to decide matters where women’s rights 
are concerned, according to law and jus- 
tice, not according to spite or prejudice. 
No effort should be spared to elect him 
over Albert Haight, our bitter, unscrupu- 
lous foe, who has secured the Republican 
nomination. Every friend of freedom 
should do his and her utmost, from now till 
next Tuesday night, to get every Republi- 
can, Prohibitionist, Greenbacker, Labor 
party or American party man, and every 
non-partisan man, to put at the head of 
the ‘judiciary’ ballot which he votes, 
these words: ‘‘For judge of the Court of 
Appeals, Denis O’Brien.” JUSTICE. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


«is powder never varies. 
=ength and whol 


A marvel of purity, 
ness. More eco ical than 
h®ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL Baixo Pow DER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








Shetland Island Woollens 


Ladies’ Spencers, Hap Shawls, etc. 


The Knitted Woollens of the Shetland Is!ands 
have a warmth and comfort found in no other 
material. They are made from the pure wool of 
the Island Sheep, which has a peculiar softness 
and silkiness combining the utmost warmth and 
the utmost lightness. The wool is carded, rolled, 


| spun and knitted entirely by hand. It is seldom 


dyed, but is found in all shades, from pure white 
to a rich dark brown. Different shades of Gray, 
Fawn and Brown are made by mixing wools of 
different natural colors. 

The delicacy and beauty of the finer mantles 
and veils is surprising. Months are sometimes 
consumed in knitting a single shawl, and effects 
are produced rivalling the most delicate lace. 

e keepin stock Ladies’ Veils, Mantles, Clouds, 
Hap Shawls, Spencers, Petticoats, Suits of Un- 
derclothing, Gloves, etc. 

Men’s Jerseys, Jackets, Waist Bands, Hoods, 
Tippets, Gloves, Socks, Long Hose, Night-gowns, 
Bed-socks, etc., etc. 

We have also the very curious FAIR ISLE 
Socks, Gloves, Caps, etc. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
OUTFITTERS, 
Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Boston Dress-Cutting College. 


This College has the endorsement of prominent 
ladies in and out of Boston, who for years have em- 

loyed our pupils. A thorough work t in all 

ranches pertaining to dress-making, cutting, bast- 
ing, finishing and putting work togeter. 


i8i Tremont St., Rooms {7 and (8. 
HARRIET A. BHOWN, Principal. 





Brooklyn, N. Y 























| 


&c. Address ELecraic AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, 
. Write to them to-day. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 
Do a way Fag ag a om . 
mach, Liver Com t, Nervousness 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, ired 
Feeling, Cc 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plezion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 


i 


xhaustion or T 





Tue worst feature about catarrh is its dan- 
gerous tendency to consumption. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures catarrh by purifying the blood. 





EXAMINE the novel s 
be opened Monday, at 


loves, to 


le of dog skin : 
est St. 


iss Fisk's, 53 








| SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St. Mrs. Mary Cates Smith will speak 
on ‘*Biblical Geography,” Nov. 3, at3P.M. All 
women are invited. 








For Sale—School—in one of the principal cities 
of Southern California. A very desirable oppor- 
tunity for a lady wanting to open work in California. 
For particulars of income an‘ expenses, terms of 
sale, etc., address Miss ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, 
Santa Barbara, California. 





Wanted.—Lady agents to sell the latest Corser. 
Address Miss L. L., 168 Union St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 





FURS. 


We have now ready a fine assortment of 


SEAL CAPES, 


SEAL JACKETS, 
SEAL SACQUES, 
SEAL ULSTERS, _ 
SEAL WRAPS 
AND MUFFS, 


Of our own superior manufacture and 
excellence. 

Our Seal Skins this season are of un- 
surpassed quality and beauty, and our 
Seal Garments, whether made to measure 
or selected from stock, will prove satis- 
factory in durability as well as fit and 
richness. We invite inspection. 


JOS. A. JACKSON 


412 Washington St. 








Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 





80 West Newton Street. Several well-furnished 
and sunny rooms to let. Transient or permanent. 
Call and examine. 





Superfiuous Hair, moles and warts permanently 
destroyed by electricity. Call or send stamp for 
circular, MRS. BLAKE, 1682 Washington Street, 
up one flight. 

The Woman’s Journal Parlors can be had 
for small classes on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons, and on any evening, for five dollars; or, 
if are for a succession of lectures, for four dollars 
each. 


Book-keeping.— An experienced lady book- 
keeper would like a position occupying evenings 
and several hours per day. Best references given. 
Address Cora E. SMiTH, 49 East Concord Street. 











Seamstress,—An experienced Seamstress will go 
out by day or Week to residences. Will work with 
dressmakers, and finish off dresses, trimmings, &c. 
All kinds of mending done. Best of references given. 
Address D. BURNS, WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Home and School for Children.—Children re- 
ceived at any time for home care and instruction. 
Home for motherless children, References: Rev. 
E. E. Hale and Mrs. Laura E. Richards. Address 
_— ADA E. TowLe, 41 Green St., Newburyport, 
Mass. 


ryiwoO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 
a Laundress — with daughters to Ow a 





may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. | 
SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Ill. 


Send references with application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau | 


Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- | 
ment of aw Gives information to parents in | 
3a 


regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &«. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


COWLES ‘io"bittinouth St, Boston” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, ioclud- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


Seal Sacques 


—AND— 


JACKETS, 


We are making TO ORDER the finest 
and best fitting Seal Garments in Bos- 
ton. 


OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST. 


Kdward Kakas & Sons, 


404 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MRS. DR. J. STMMES, 
High Class Chiropodist, 
MANICURE AND DERMATOLOGIST. 


28 YEARS’ PRACTICE. 
41 Winter St., Rooms 2 and 3. 























REPAIRS. 


Old Furniture Made New 


PARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES and 
CHAIRS re-upholstered, modernized in 
style and made equal to the best new 
work. 


SPECIAL PRICES IN OCTOBER. 


You can save 25 per cent. on the work 
by leaving orders this month. 


FURNITURE COVERING 


at the lowest prices quoted in Boston. 
Samples by mail. 


Coldthwait Bros., 


Practical Upholsterers, 


569 WASHINGTON STREET, 


South of Adams House. 








Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


2 A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 


| retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next door to Washington Street. 





For these COOL days. 


See them in operation at 


13 CORNHILL. 

_ THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 
SIXTEEN 
French Lectures, 
On the History and Literature of France 


(Nineteenth Century), 


3 Park Street, Boston, 


TUESDAYS, at 3.30 P. M., between Oct. 22 
1889, and March 4, 1890. 
Delivered by A. N. VAN DAELL, Prof. Modern 
Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Course $6; single tickets 50 cents. On sale ut 
Woman Suffrage ms, 3 Park Street, and at Car! 
Schoenhof’s, 144 Tremont Street. 


LADIES 


Can have their hats made into the latest styles 
of Walking Hats, Turbans, &c.,, at STORER’S 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 
near Temple Place. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 

62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with ‘Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 

54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &- 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, ~- 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No. 3 Park St. 
Desirable private homes furnished for those comlns 

from a distance. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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Vout. XX. 


‘The Wom 


A Weekly News: 
in posros, devoted , 
to her educational, ir 
Equality, and especial! 


E 
LUCY ST‘ 


H. B. Lad 
-ALICE 81 





OCCASIONAI 
JULIA WARD Ho' 
MARY A. LIVERM 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cv 
ELIZABETH STUA! 
MARY PUTNAM J: 
FRANCES FE. WILI 
MARY F. EASTMA 
Dr. EMILY BLAC! 
Miss Mary E. Br 
HARRIET PRESCO’ 
Dr. LELIA G. BE! 
Mrs. ELLEN B. D 
Mrs, M. Louise 7 
Mrs. LILLIE Dev 
Dr. ALIDA C. AV 
Miss OcTaVIA W. 


SUSAD 
Business Manager | 


TERMS—$2.50 a year, 
for three months, in ad 
The Pennsylvania W. 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. 
CLUB RATES—5 copi 
Four weeks on tria 


(Entered at the P. O., 1 
matter.] 


LADIES 


BY MRS. GE 





The saleslady shines | 
The price of scant co1 
The chambermaid lad 
And ribbons of scarle 
The bluest of plushes 
And fills up the sidew 
And even the wash-la 
In velveteen ruffles th 
While the woman the 
In a plain little, brow 


EDITORI 


While the Woma 
politics, it feels q' 
the election, in th 
ernor-elect will su: 
the protection and : 
that may come bef 
position. 

The Australian | 
have proved a succe 
gans express appro\ 
average intelligence 
sachusetts is quite t 

The observant § 
remarks: 

“There is anotl 
from this new thin; 
place where women 
lestation, insult or « 
moves a serious Obst 
tance of suffrage, ar 
to give it to them. 
watched the voting 
at least, must have 
flash into his mind 1 
exercise the franch 
to her delicacy or 
would not be strang 
reflect on the absur 
best half of the com 
ly and agreeable, a 
duty.” 





4 
The WomAN’s Jol 
icle the election of 
equal suffrage—Mr. 
fin, of the seventh 
the Senate, and Mr 
of Ward 24, Boston. 
———--- 4 


The senior edit 
JOURNAL, Lucy S 
Blackwell, who ha 
extended trip, doing 
an suffrage convent 
Brooklyn, Iowa and 
home in a day or tw 

---—-—- -+# 

Miss Amelia B. I 
begin her course of 
Chickering Hall, on 
Nov. 13, when Hon. 
preside. The topic 
“The Explorer in E 
Birthplace of Greek 
of Portrait Sculptu 
4, “Portrait Painti 
illustrated by an A 
trait Gallery.” 5, | 
cient Egypt.” 6, 
Women of Ancient 1 
ure will be of espe 
show the condition 
five thousand years 
of Miss Edwards th 
Successfully last se: 
England, her talent 


it did when she wro 
up the Nile.’ ” 


